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THE POST-OFFICE SITE. 


HE site for the proposed new Post-Office buildings 
still fortunately remains a bare area, and so 
long as this is so there is room for hope that 
something better may be done with it than is 
probable if it is left to be treated according 

to the uncovenanted mercies of official surveyors. Several 
diferent points turn upon the treatment of this site, both from 
the architectural and the road-planning point of view. 

In the first place, if the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge is ever 
really carried out—and the formal institution of a competition 
for its architectural treatment seems to imply that it is seriously 
intended—a considerable addition of north-going traffic will 
certainly be turned, past the east end of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
on to the already congested point between Newgate-street and 
Cheapside, and the formation of a new north-east road from 
this point to Liverpool-street Station will before very long 
become an obvious necessity. Even as it is such a new thorough- 
fare is very desirable ; it would become far more so if a new 
stream of northward traffic were sent up past St. Paul’s, up 
a street which will have to be widened for the purpose. Under 
these possible or probable circumstances it is of the greatest 
importance that the new Post-Office building should not be 
brought too far south, otherwise it will be found out, when 
it is too late, that there is no room for the opening into a new 
north-east street except by sacrificing Wren’s church of 
St. Vedast and passing over its site. It is important therefore 
that the southern boundary of the new building should be 
so restricted in its limits that sufficient space for the opening 
into a new street should be left between the Post-Office building 
and St. Vedast, the new street opening to the north of the 
church. We cannot afford to lose another of Wren’s churches 
for want of foresight in planning. 

That is one point in the problem—a point partly of street- 
planning and partly of preservation of an important monument. 
But there is another purely architectural point to be considered. 
The new Post-Office and the existing one ought unquestionably 
to form an architectural group with some definite relation 
toeach other ; and for this object it is essential that the southern 
face of the new building should be in line with the southern 
face of the Newgate-street building. There is no possibility 
of making a decent architectural group of the two otherwise. 
They ought to form together a symmetrical architectural 
composition ; they are two buildings belonging to one depart- 
ment of publie work, and should appear to be designed in 
relation to one another—not necessarily in detail, for something 
much better than the Newgate-street detail might be hoped 
for—but. in regard to general mass and setting out. In Paris, 
" feel certain, nothing else would be tolerated in a similar 
build - not only is the architectural relation of the two 
otiaee : be considered, but the effect of the vista along 
nak ee To place the new building projecting south- 
have the Pye the line of the Newgate-street building, would 
aa me ofa that in looking along Newgate-street we should 

le projecting angle of a building, the rest of which disappears 


rs : gabe Nothing could have a worse effect. An important 
aa ; ry lead up to a central feature of some kind, not to 
ang’ of a building. And that consideration brings up 


er | Int not to be overlooked— the aspect of the southern 
St ol Rea building as seen coming up the street past 
is ade, re This street, if the St. Paul’s Bridge 
an ae already observed, have to be widened, and will 
ally cca... uPortant though short street ; and it is architectur- 
should } ‘al that the southern face of the new Post-Office 

“ °° central with the axis of that street, presenting a 


central feature for the street to lead up to. Hitherto all such 
considerations have been neglected in the planning of London 
streets and buildings. It is time they received proper attention. 

The proposals of the Office of Works for dealing with the 
Post-Office site have not yet been published (as they ought 
to have been), but we are in possession of sufficient information 
as to them to know that they show a plan en bloc in which al! 
the above-mentioned considerations are ignored—have not 
apparently even been thought of. The new building projects 
southwards beyond the Newgate-street line, with a large 
semicircular ending, which has no relation to anything in the 
other lines of the site, and will not be central with the line of 
street past St. Paul’s, the widened treatment of which is not 
even indicated, though, of course, the whole scheme of building 
and street approaches ought, in such a case, to be thought out 
and planned together, as one idea, to produce an architecturally 
successful result. A plan more entirely devoid of architectural! 
consideration could hardly be seen. 

Moreover, a great opportunity is being lost, in another 
sense. The official idea is to widen St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
considerably, as the main road northward, thereby further 
separating the two Post-Office buildings by driving a great 
and increasing stream of public traffic between them. Surely 
common sense ought to indicate that, as the ground is now 
cleared and the new building can be placed in any desired 
position on it, the sensible and practical proceeding would be 
to place the two Post-Office buildings closer together, leaving 
only a loading-yard between them for their own vans, and 
taking the public traffic in a wide street to the east of the new 
building. There must be a wide street on one side or other of 
it ; as far as the traffic is concerned there is no difference ; either 
arrangement would make a slight deviation in the street line, 
westward if the St. Martin’s-le-Grand road be taken, eastward 
if the other line be taken ; very slight in either case, and about 
the same. Under these circumstances, deliberately to place 
the new building further from the old one, and send the main 
public traffic between them, when it might all go clear of the 
Post-Office buildings, shows a want of practical sense which is 
almost incredible. 

But the real fact and the real lesson from all this is that 
architectural schemes so important as this, and involving either 
the making or the marring of a great public improvement, 
ought never to be left to be carried out by official bodies who 
regard them only from the point of view of practica! (in this 
case indeed rather unpractical) surveyors. Here is a building 
on which £300,000 of public money is to be spent, both the 
design of which, and the arrangement of street lines in 
connection with it, may mean the realisation of a great 
architectural improvement, and we are to be told that the 
scheme has been fully gone into by the representatives of the 
Office of Works, the London County Council, and the City 
Corporation, and they have all agreed upon it, in a kind of 
secret conclave ; and we are to accept their ideas on a subject 
on which they have manifestly consulted no one of high 
architectural acquirements. It is really a monstrous state of 
things. In a case of this kind either the design ought to be 
put, openly and above-board, into the hands of an able 
architect, who will have some ideas beyond surveying and 
traffic lines, or (which would perhaps be better) the whole 
scheme should be made the subject of an open competition, 
dealing not only with the design of the building, but with the 
whole treatment of the site. Unless that is done the whole 
thing will be hopelessly spoiled and the chance of a great 
architectural improvement entirely lost. 
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[FEBRUARY 20, 10) 4. 


THE LONDON SOCIETY. 






WHE second number of the Journal of the London 
m Society contains an interesting record of the work 
which the Society is doing. In an editorial note 
the opinion is expressed that recent developments 
favour the views of those who wish to see the University of 
London placed on the south side of the river. In urging that 
no steps should be taken in the direction of the acquisition 
of Somerset House until “ expert advice has been taken as to 
whether the alterations will necessitate any interference with 
architectural features which are such an ornament to London ”’ 
the Journal is laying stress on a most important point, as it 
is too often the case that buildings are acquired only to find 
that they are unfit for the intended uses. 

The “Chronicle of Events” deals with main roads and town 
planning, Paris improvements, and the question of the preserva- 
tion of North-street and Smith-square, as to which the Society 
has been approached by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. The London County Council’s proposal 
to widen the approach to St. John’s Church on one side only, 
will throw the church to one side of the centre line of 
the widened street. It is pertinently asked whether the traffic 
demands of the neighbourhood really necessitate street widening. 


The “Notes on News” contain a summary of proceeding 
at the Society's dinners, which have proved a successf,| mean 
of evoking interest in the work which has to be done jy 
connection with London. 

The Interim Report of the South Side Committee is iyo) 
the duties of which are defined as follows :—(a) The consider, 
tion of certain proposals already made for the development 
of and approach to London south of the Thames: (b) the 
collection of facts bearing upon such schemes or any othe; 
and better schemes ; (c) the presentation of certain conclusions 
either in the form of a comparison of the merits of rival propos. 
tions or by way of a recommendation of some line or lines 
of future action. 

Space forbids our dealing in detail with the subject-matte; 
discussed in the Journal, but we have said enough to indicate 
the wide scope of the London Society’s activities, which noy 
include the institution of competitions for suggestions as to 
the improvements of London. As we have before indicated, 
we believe it has outgrown the dangers of infancy and 
that it will exercise a beneficial influence on matters 
appertaining to the improvement and development of 
modern London. 


—---}-e—_——_ 
NOTES. 





Mr. Toomas H. Mawson has been commissioned, 
on the personal recommendation of the King and 
Queen of the Hellenes, to prepare a scheme for the 
extension and remodelling of Athens, which is 
growing at a rapid rate; and the scheme will make allowances for 
the extensions which are likely to take place during the next half- 
century. The pro Is drawn up includes a great new railway- 
station to supeanlie thes existing termini, new Law Courts and other 
official buildings, new hotels and boulevards (the latter including a 
broad avenue from the city to the Pireus), and a complete park and 
playground system. New waterworks are also contemplated, as well 
as a housing scheme, which will be required when the hovels at the 
base of the Acropolis are removed. Mr. Mawson, during a recent 
stay at Athens, went over the whole city with the King and Queen 
and the officials, and conferred with archxologists connected with 
the British and German Schools at Athens; and he has for some time 
been engaged upon the replanning and extension of the Royal 
gardens at Athens and the planning of the Royal burying-ground at 
Tatoi, which is a few miles outside the city. He has also prepared a 
similar plan for Corfu. It is pleasant to hear that an Englishman 
has been entrusted with so important a scheme in a foreign !and and 
to know that it is in such capable hands. If Modern Athens is to be 
a worthy descendant of the Ancient Athens which we know, we feel 
that the best of the world’s great architects of to-day will have to 
be employed in building up the new city which is to be brought into 
being. 


Modern 
Athens. 





Tue conference of representatives of the Art Com- 
American Art missions of various states and cities of the United 
Commissions. States of America, which met last year in New York 
to discuss the proper functions and powers of all 
future commissions, has now published a pamphlet containing 
suggestions as to their organisation and scope, founded on the 
experience of those already in existence. The conference discussed 
the size and composition of such commissions, whether members 
should be professional men or laymen or both, and by whom they 
should be nominated ; whether commissions should be advisory only 
or have power to give effect to their recommendations, and the 
length to which their jurisdiction should extend. The result of 
deliberations on such points as these is embodied in three draft 
forms of suggested Acts for establishing such commissions, applying 
to a state, a first-class city, and a second-class city respectively. It 
is hoped that this pamphlet will tend to encourage the further 
extension of Art Commissions both in cities and states, and those 
interested in the movement can obtain copies on application to the 
Art Commission, City Hall, New York. There is no doubt that Art 
Commissions have produced good results in America. Conditions are 
somewhat different here, and we already have a few civic nce or 
guilds that the same object, but we might well consider the 
advisability and the possibility of the creation of commissions with 
such definite powers and responsibilities as those possessed by the 
Art Commission of New York. 





Sm Herpert JEKYLL brought some astonishing 

The Traffic facts and figures relating to the ever-increasing 
Problem. traffic of London to our notice in the r he 
recently read before the R.I.B.A. It is well ti t the 

gravity of this problem should be always kept before us, and, as late 
Chief of the Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, no one is better 


qualified to do this than Sir Herbert Jekyll. It is evident that no 
solution will be arrived at until the question can be studied and 
discussed from every point of view. The newly-formed Town 
Planning Institute, including, as it does, experts in every branch of 





town planning, should be in a position to take a comprehensive view 
of the subject. Reference was made at the Institute meeting to the 
advantage of endeavouring to lessen the amount of traffic by 
organisation. While much might be accomplished in this way, still 
more might be done by endeavouring to remove the cause of much 
of the traffic, so rendering it unnecessary. The proper location of 
the distributing centres of London, such as the markets to which we 
recently referred, would tend in this direction. So would the point 
referred to by Mr. John Burns that, under the new Act, local 
authorities have the power to determine where certain trades and 
industries should be carried on. If London had such power over 
the central area, and would only use it, we should soon see an 
improvement. We think this aspect of the question deserves con- 
sideration in view of the fact that a general widening of streets seems 
to be the only solution of the problem that the Traffic Branch of the 
Board of Trade can propose. It may come to this in the end, but 
before this enormous cost is incurred it might be worth while to see 
what can be done by a better organisation and arrangement of the 
elements and units in the town that produce the traffic. 





Mucu as we find to interest us in all that Professor 
An Unwritten Lethaby says, and valuable as were the ~ Notes on 
Paper. Greek Architecture" which he contributed to the 
meeting of the Architectural Association, ‘ve cannot 
help regretting that he decided to avoid controversial subjects and 
to abandon his first—or was it his second ?—idea of writing the paper 
he “really wanted to write” on the “teaching of architectural 
theory in France and the movement of thought which underlies and 
goes behind the common routine of the schools.” It is just this 
theory and this movement of thought underlying routine which Is 
exciting so much interest at the present moment among the younget 
generation, and which is engaging the attention of the First Atelier 
of Architecture. As Professor Lethaby is one who thinks for himself 
and sees things with his own eyes, his ideas and observations 
have exceptional interest and value. A subject is none the wor 
for being controversial. On the contrary, it may even be better, - 
at least it is likely to be vital and certain to be of definite ant 
immediate interest. Students who realise the serious effect on od 
future such controversial subjects may have might naturally = 
for guidance from those who profess to lead. We regret — 
Lethaby’s decision the more inasmuch as the few remarks on ‘ 
subject with which he prefaced his paper suggest that we hove 
what might have been an illuminating exposition of the ew is 
Viollet-le-Duc on the teaching oe ole. Unfortunately, "™ 
name of Viollet-le-Duc is associated with methods of restoration 
which do not commend themselves to our judgment. Pre) udice o 
thereby been excited, and his writings do not receive the @'' _ 
tley deserve. The loss is ours. Viollet-le-Duc was one of the Oh 
minds of his age, an original thinker, a philosopher and crit\, : r 
whose ideas every student should be acquainted. A pap’ 0. 
Professor Lethaby would have done much to draw attention ‘0 ' a 
value and their bearing on the controversies of the moment. !' we 
Professor Lethaby can be persuaded to utilise the date still vaca 
on the Architectural Association list by reading the paper he © ''*" 
wanted to write” ? 


No more honoured name could have at ra 

The Royal forward by the Council of the Royal Insti’ 

Gold Medalist. British Architects as the next recipient of th: oy" 

Gold Medal than that of Jean Louis Pascal, Von. 

of the Institute of France. It is a name which stands for all t"" () 
best and most enduring in the art of architecture. M. ” 
has earned a double distinction as an architect and teach’ 
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A GENERAL meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held at No. 18, Tufton-street, 
Westminster, on Monday, the President (Mr. 
W. Curtis Green) in the chair. 


Announcements. 


Mr. G. L. Elki n (Hon. Secretary) an- 
nounced that the fourth spring visit would 
take place on February 28, to the Mappin 
Galleries, Zoological Gardens (architects, 
Messrs. Belcher & Joass), members to meet 
at the entrance of the new offices, Zoological 
Gardens, at 2.30 p.m.; that an exhibition of 
educational cinematograph films would be given 
on Friday, — 6, at 8 p.m., at No. 18, Tufton- 
street; the films are speciall repared b 
Messrs. Ruffell’s nae Ce aesy Lia, nm ihe 
direction of the Architectural Association, 
for use in architectural and technical schools. 
Further, that the next meeting of the Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club would be held on 
Thursday, February 26, at 8 p.m., when a paper 
would be read by Mr D. B. Niven, outitled 
“The South Improvement and other Town- 
Planning Schemes in London.” 


Alterations in Procedure. 


The Hon. Secretary further announced that 
in pursuance of the powers vested in them 
under the by-laws the Council had altered the 
date fixed in the Syllabus for the procedure in 
connection with the election of the Council 
for next session. The election of officers for 
1914-15 would take place on March 30 instead 
of March 16, and the nominations would take 
place on March 16 instead of March 2. 


New Members. 


The President announced the following 
elections :—Mr. F. J. N. Bastable, Golder’s 
yreen, N.W.; Mr. B. G. Bowles, Sevenoaks, 
Kent; Mr. R. B. Craize, Wimbledon, 8.W. ; 
Mr. T. George, Clapham, 8.W.; Mr. F. E. Gooder 
Torrington-square, W.C.; Mr. A. G. Johnston, 
Leytonstone, N.E.; Mr. A. L. Jones, West 
Hampstead, N.W.; Mr. J. J. Nathanielsz 
pe S.W.; Mr. G. Shenstone, Leytonstone, 
NE. Mr. T. G. Smith, Highbury, N.; Mr. 

- Takekosh, Putney Park, 8.W. 


Vote of Thanks. 
The President proposed a vote of thanks 
. the Right Hon. the Marquess of Lansdowne 
“4 kindly granting permission for a party 
of members to visit Lansdowne House on 


a last, the 14th inst., and this was 
sa 


des THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 

rhage. image, in the co 
a. ‘n Thomas Rowlandson, sald Ue ened 
of aan) "he question arising to the minds 
Rowlani. 2) stem,” Who is this Thomas 
a and Well, there was no cause to 
une over some ignorance on the matter 


7 ; '' 1 ected on their artistic culture and 
oe ige but he wished, if he could, to interest 
— in Kowlandson, “ In literature,’ said 
Srueld in his Joubert essay, “ besides the 
eminent ‘ien of genius who have had their 
serts in the way of fame, besides the 
fument inen of ability who have often had 


far mor: than their deserts in the way of 
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‘ere are @ certain number of feng 2 
Who have been real [men of genius—by h 
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{ mean they have had a genuine gift for what 
is true and excellent, and are qeties capable 
of emitting a life-giving stimulus—but who 
for some reason or other, in most cases for 
very valid reasons, have remained obscure, 
nay. beyond a@ narrow circle in their own 
country, unknown. It is salutary from time 
to time to come across a genius of this kind 
and to extract his honey. Often he has more 
of it for us,as I have already said, than greater 
men; for, though it is by no means true that 
from what is new to us there is most to be 
learnt, it is indisputably true that from what 
is new to us we in general learn most.’’ Well, 
what was true in reference to literature was 
true also in reference to the arts they were 
there concerned with. There was real profit 
as well as much delight in store for them in 
studying from time to time the lesser men 
as well as the ter. He called their attention 
to Thomas wlandson not simply because 
his work was dear to him, but because in his 
particular way he seemed to him a quite 
characteristic English artist, and an artist of 
singular genius, and he should try to give his 
grounds for saying this. Thomas Rowlandson 
was born in London in the Old Jewry in July, 
1755. He died, aged sixty-nine, on April 22, 
1827, in the Adelphi, and was buried where. 
recisely no one had been able to discover 
Deon just eight years before his friend, George 
Morland, with whose art he had much in 
common, he was sent early to school at a certain 
Dr. Barrow’s Academy in Soho. The boy 
soon showed signs of his artistic bent, and in 
due course entered as a student at the Royal 
Academy. In spite of a love of mischief, he 
worked hard and advanced rapidly, and the 
great Sir Joshua himself commended highly his 
skill in draughtsmanship. But while still in 
his teens the boy was invited by a rich uncle to 
his home in Paris, and remained there some 
two years, studying hard in the French schools. 
Back from Paris, he returned to the Academy, 
and then went back again to Paris. Whether 
they liked Rowlandson’'s art or not, there was 
no doubt whatever that he was a thoroughly 
trained artist. Within the limits he set himself 
he was an accredited master. He knew just 
what he wanted to do, and he did it. It had 
been said that, coming as he did at so early 
an age under the fascination of Parisian life, 
his pleasure-loving nature was only too easily 
seduced by the witchery of that gay capital 
from all devotion to serious art into following 
what was merely easy and frivolous. Now, 
whatever truth there might be in the accu- 
sation, he would merely say that Rowlandson 
was often frivolous, and something worse than 
frivolous, but he wished to show that in his art 
there was a great deal else besides frivolity and 
exaggerated caricature. He confessed that the 
world would have been a gainer if instead 
of spending so much of his delicate, sympathetic 
enius on current — caricatures he had 
n more persistently faithful to its finer 
promptings. But essentially and by predestina- 
tion he was a genius for what in life was 
vivacious and charming, and not of what was 
pathetic and ound, and if France did some- 
thing to emphasise for him this characteristic 
of his genius, to suggest to and develop in him 
the best medium for giving expression to it, 
to put into his hand not the canvas and the 
brush, but the sheet of paper and the pen with 
the little saucers of water-colours wherewith to 
tint in his outlines, he thought they had no 
great cause of complaint against her. The 
effect of Parisian influence on Rowlandson 
was not immediately evident, for in 1775 he 
exhibited his first picture at the Academy. He 
knew nothing about it, but the title was 
“ Delilah Visits Samson in Prison.” That 
seemed to suggest an oil painting in the most 
serious if not necessarily the grand manner. 
Anyhow, two years later the young man set up 
at a studio in Wardour-street as a portrait- 
painter. Sitters did not flock to him, which 
was no wonder, as at that time he would have 
had Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough 
for rivals. Rowlandson certainly was not an 
ambitious, indomitable spirit, set on bendin 
an adverse fortune to his will. He was afrai 
that the line of least resistance was the line 
he would always go along. and so within a year 
or two he deserted these higher flights of art. 
So far as he knew, no oil painting of Rowlandson 
existed, and as in the popular mind and the 
mind of those oracles of art, the dealer and 
auctioneer, it was oil painting that was the 
dignified medium which made an artist and 
his work of first-rate im nee. Rowlandson 


jn deserting it put himself out of serious artistic 
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consideration. His fatally facile hand and 
imagination answered readily enough to the 
innumerable calls made upon him for the 
sketches of a country town, the reminiscences 
of some seaside or tavern episode, the burlesque 
caricature of some current political interest. 
Easily almost as one wrote a postcard he reeled 
these things off, and they filled his pockets with 
cash he so utterly could not do without, but 
in all these things the genius, though so often 
prostituted, was never quite ruined. And 
then, the call of impecuniosity for the moment 
withdrawn, Rowlandson gave his genius free 
play, and he gave what the finer spirit, for the 
moment untrammelled, so evidently rejoiced 
in. He passed from Rowlandson’s life and 
character to note one or two of the special 
excellencies, or they might say virtues, of his 
art. The first was his mastery of design. 
He was an amazing master of it, and was 
never neglectful of it in even the most careless, 
the most blatantly comic and coarse of his 
drawings. This element of design was para- 
mount in all the finest art; it was indeed a 
primary element of its fineness. 

To illustrate his point the lecturer showed 
Rowlandson’s drawing of Powell, the pedestrian, 
walking for a wager, and of a second drawing, 
entitled “ Smoking a French Buck,"’ and drew 
attention to the harmonious arrangement of 
lines and masses. He had referred to the 
admirable draughtsmanship of Rowlandson, 
but a man might be that and yet lack the 
final gift which made him a great draughtsman 
—the gift of bestowing on his drawing vitality. 
Whether correct or careless, the drawing of 
Rowlandson was always alive. Vitality of 
draughtsmanship was one of his main, constant 
characteristics; whether he was giving them 
a single figure or a little group of figures, or a 
large bustling crowd, the animation of these 
never failed. Whatever else they might be 
or not be, they certainly were alive—alert with 
life. Rowlandson was very fond of repre- 
senting large groups and crowds, and these 
were amazingly hard things to represent; 
that was to say, if instead of being content 
with merely a suggestion, an impressionist 
smudge, they meant to give a sense of jostling 
and confusion, while at the same time they 
kept individual figures, well delineated and 
expressive of the whole mass in the true 
balance of the design. To accomplish this 
was a great and rare mastery, and was, he 
ventured to say, a mastery which no artist 
had ever shown more completely than 
Rowlandson. 

The lecturer exhibited “ The Road to the 
Derby,’ which was purchased by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, and was now in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York, “ The Miseries of London 
Life,’ and other sketches, as examples of 
Rowlandson’s vivacity. He was sorry he could 
not show them examples of Rowlandson’s 
treatment of pure landscape, such, for instance, 
as his drawing of St. Albans, in the British 
Museum, but he could show them his “ Fish 
Market at Amsterdam” and “ Place de Mier 
at Antwerp,’ which he considered were not 
to be surpassed by, say, Canaletto. Rowland- 
son was no dull delineator of mere topographical 
details, but he got also at the heart and spirit 
of the scene he was intent on. Professor 
Image next showed a drawing of “ The Bells 
of Ouseley,”’ which, he said, readily reminded 
him of the great Dutchman, Adrian van 
Ostade’s drawings, and need fear no comparison 
with them. One of the most charming of 
Rowlandson’s drawings was “The Hay- 
Makers,’ of which he could fortunately show 
the original. It was purely in pen outline, 
but was doubtless intended to be coloured. 
Rowlandson’s method was first to faintly 
sketch in the subject, generally in pencil, then 
to put in the outlines with a reed or quill pen 
charged with a mixture of Indian ink and 
vermilion; next to wash in the shaded parts 
with a similar mixture, and finally over this 
to carry the local tints. The one drawing he 
would show of whet might be called an im- 
portant Rowlandson was ~ The Review,” and 
a fine drawing it undoubtedly was, but in 
what were ordinarily called “ important” 
Rowlandsons the fresh spirit and sensitive 
touch had gone out of them. They grew 
mechanical, and artistically were not a patch 
on the slighter, smaller, more spontaneous 
designs. In his best drawings his colour was 
entirely on the side of delicacy, preg og a 
pearliness, and opalescence. point 
wished to emphasise was Rowlandson’s dainty 
sense of outhful grace and beauty, especially 
female uty at its first ripeness. In 
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conclusion, Professor Image said that Rowland- 
son’s work had been as unknown through three 
generations as the grave in which he lay. If 
the name had recalled anything it was only the 
memory of a coarse caricaturist. Even his 
biographer and devoted admirer, Joseph Grego, 
did not dare to entitle it other than “ Rowland- 
son, the Caricaturist..’ Within quite the last 
few years, however, there had sprung up a 
revived interest in him. To-day. judging from 
catalogues one received from exhibitions and 
sale-rooms and the prices realised in them, 
there appeared to be flourishing for the moment 
a sort of Rowlandson cult. He sincerely hoped 
that all this meant a discriminating appreciation 
of his genius and of his real artistic worth. 





The President 

remarked that they had had a great treat, 
and it taught them a useful lesson in showing 
the power of analysis Professor Image had 
brought to bear on the work of Rowlandson, 
and also in showing them the part which form 
and design took in the criticism. He was 
afraid that as architects they were extraordi- 
narily ignorant on some of the allied subjects 
of their art. 


Sir Charles Holroyd, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said he had a special liking for Rowlandson’s 
drawings, and had hoped to show some, but 
it was almost impossible, as the prices were so 
extraordinary. He could not buy them for 
the National Gallery as they were not painted 
in oils. They had, however, a _ beautiful 
collection in the Print-room. He thought 
there was something to be said for Rowlandson 
as a rollicking caricaturist, for it was part 
of the art of a nation that such men should 
exist. They were most wholesome in a way, 
for they taught them not to hang on to the 
skirts of the beautiful more than was necessary. 
They also taught them to have bold and great 
designs. For instance, they might make a 
splendid bold design of a football match, but 
it would not be of a refined and delicate type. 
Rowlandson, however, did both. Rowlandson 
was a master of design. He agreed with what 
Professor Image said as to the study of the 
lesser masters, if they would allow him to put 
the accent on “ masters.’’” Ina way they spoke 
to them more than the great men of the times, 
for the lesser men spoke of something which 
was more akin to them. He aluege Whol to 
think of Rowlandson as a buxom artist. It 
was an adjective which perhaps expressed 
the round curves he used so obviously over 
all parts of the human body. The fashion of 
putting figures round the designs of houses 
was no longer followed, but if they could put 
figures in as beautiful as those of Rowlandson 
it would add great charm to the architect's 
drawings. 


Mr. A. Keen, 


in seconding the motion, expressed his delight 
at the lecture and regretted that architects were 


prone to talk too much of architecture. It was 
a great advantage once in a while to get away 
from a particular subject and turn attention 
to something else. At the same time Professor 
Image would not be disappointed if he found 
that few speakers knew much about Rowland- 
son, and he confessed that until that evening 
he had had but a faint idea of what that artist 
had done. He had in his possession a drawing 
which he had always imagined to be a Rowland. 
son. It was a drawing of an old gentleman 
fishing in a stream, and underneath were the 
words :— 

By the side of a murmuring stream 

An elderly gentleman sat, 


And over his head was a wig, 
And over his wig was a hat. 


The lecturer had insisted very strongly on 
the quality of design, which he supposed was 
one of the greatest characteristics a pictorial 
artist could possess. A friend of his, whose 
judgment he paid great attention to, speaking 
of architecture, said that the leading difference 
between the old work and the new was just this 
one a of the capacity to design—the 

tual power of design that was in the work 
of the old masters amongst the architects 
was the great thing which distinguished them 
from the men who followed of the present 
day. Certainly in the drawings shown them 
they had seen the power of design in 


pictures. At the same time, it was a thousand 
pities that Rowlandson did not do more 
serious work, for the rtrait of George 


Morland which they had seen showed that 
the capacity he possessed for serious work of 
that kind was enormous. 


Mr. J. A. Slater 


humorously described the rebuffs he had 
experienced in his pursuit of knowledge as 
to the work of Rowlandson. The result in the 
end was that he was told the only person 
who knew anything about the serious work of 
the artist was Professor Image. 


Mr. A. G. Horsnell 


remarked that three years ago he came across 
a Cornish drawing of Rowlandson being used 
to advertise the Great Western Railway, and 
this led him to look up his work more fully. 
He agreed with what Professor Image had 
said, He thought, however, that Rowlandson 
had been discovered by a good many modern 
artists, and he felt that the French etcher, 
Le Pére, must have seen his drawings. 
The motion was carried. 


Professor Selwyn Image, 

in reply, said he loved Rowlandson’s rollicking 
drawings, but there were some of his drawings 
which passed the line of being rollicking. He 
was some time ago offered a collection of the 
artist's drawings which were too coarse even 
to be shown, and yet where the female figure 
was introduced it was treated with the utmost 
tenderness. It seemed as if the artist was 
saying, “ This is a damnable thing I am doi 
but I cannot besmirch this young girl!” sc 


emphasised his point that youth had an amazing 
fascination for Rowlandson. He would tik 
some of them to try and discover where the 
artist was buried. 

The President announced that the next 
ordinary general meeting would be held on 
March 2 at 8 p.m., when a paper would be read 
by Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.L.B.A.. entitled 
*“ Architecture and Envirenmet 


R.LB.A. Prize-Winners. 


In connection with the list of R | B.A prize 
winners referred to in Mr. Blomfield’s speech, 
reported in our issue of last week, it should be 
noted that Mr. Cyril Farey, before entering the 
Royal Academy Schools, received four years 
training in the Architectural Association 
Schools 





THIRD SPRING VISIT. 


On Saturday, February 14, a large party of 
members of the Association visited Lansdown 
House, Berkeley-square, where, by the kind 
ness of the Marquess of Lansdowne, the suite of 
fine rooms on the ground floor was inspected. 

As is well known, this house (originall) 
Shelburne House) is a complete work of Robert 
and James Adam, and one which was viewed 
by them with complacent self-satisfaction, 4 
evidenced by their references in the great book 
of their designs which they published. In this 
they state that “the scite of this House being 
more ample than usual in London, it has 
admitted of a noble suite of Apartments 00 
this floor and on the above. The Eating-room 
in particular, is of great dimensions, and the 
Gallery is magnificent.” These words 
guilty of a slight misdescription. As preview 
writers have observed, the communication 
doors throughout are not sufficiently generous 
in scale to produce the fine vistas which the 
plan renders possible; the result is therefore 
rather a suite of fine rooms than a fine suite 
of rooms. 

The ground plan as appearing in ‘' 
has undergone several important mo¢! 
and apparently a few later altevativws av 
been made, chiefly in relation to the a)proa! 
to the gallery, The entrance, or 
hall,”’ is rather frigid, but gains som: 
from the columned screen at the © 
the inner staircase hall, which is 0°‘ %°°- 
Describing the rooms in the order in w!\\) they 
were viewed, the next is the ante. /ambe! 
to the eating-room. (Why does this -trict! 


hy 0k 
ytions 
have 


norter 8 
nterest 
| next 


accurate appellation conjure up such horrid 
vision ?) This is very pleasing in the '' —s 
of its walls and ceiling with charmin s™” 
scale decorative painted panels ani age" 
The eating-room, despite its fine «\° a 
dimensions, is a trifle disappointing. pee 
hole-in-the-wall windows externally and -00P°"" 
out niches internally have a bare 4))' “og 


which accomplishes more to esta!) ish ar 
impression of lack of robustness ofte) We") 
against his work than the “col’, “ 
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‘Jassicalism 
pe Like the hall, this room gains its 
chief effect froma * as the architects 
is case “ compe Dorie, 
aie it, though decomposed Corinthian 
— ae . om is unquestionably a splendid 
: wing -ro 
on "i the richness to which Adam 
decoration in & scheme of full colour = attain 
is well excmplified. The second a 
room, now & reakfast-room, 18 —. N 
chiefly for a very beautiful decorative effect in 
tones of pale grey green and sepia-—very -_ 
and restful. The t drawing-room (now t 
library), owing to the erection of an extension 
at the side of the gallery, has only a single 
window to light ite 24 ft. by 37 ft. of floor area, 
and it is worthy of remark that yet the bulk 
of the room does not appear bad! lighted. 
The gallery or ballroom is considerably varied 
from the published It is a curious apart- 
ment, and even still retains to some extent— 
what it certainly would have had if carried out 
according to plan—the appearance of being 
three apartments united The centre P 
has a lofty segmental coffered barrel ceiling, 
and the two ends loftier three-quarter domes 
invisibly lighted (from most ordinary aspects) 
by lunettes in the missing segments adjoining 
and above the roof of the central portion. 
The niches here and elsewhere throughout 
the house contain antique statues—a priceless 
collection. The pictures, china, furniture, and 
other objets d'art are also of remarkable interest, 
but little opportunity existed for their serious 
study. 


—_—_- 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


We now illustrate the third premiated design 
submitted in the Royal Exchange Competition 
by Messrs. Halliday & Paterson. As we have 
before pointed out, this is a scheme possessing 
many merits, the elevational treatment 
especially being refined and pleasing. The 
retention of the “ Hovel” mars the planning 
of the ground floor. 
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THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
THE LOGICAL TREATMENT OF 
MODERN CONSTRUCTION.* 


At the outset it will be desirable for me to 
make it clear that, although the need for 
reasonable brevity in a title may perhaps 
have made it seem that I am going to dogmatise 
on the subject of the treatment of modern 
construction, this is far beyond my intentions. 
The task of attempting to ie down the law as 
to how our modern construction should logically 
be treated is one which our most gifted archi- 
tects might well consider to be beyond their 
powers. But, at the same time, a recognition 
of the difficulty of finding a true solution of our 
probleme in regard to the treatment of modern 
construction, and of the even greater difficulty 
of finding any common ground of agreement as 
to this question, should not result, as I am 
rather afraid it does, in a general shirking of 


. the subject. Does it not seem reasonable 


on the face of it that, in an age of which the 
chief characteristics are scientific analysis and 
research, we of the building profession should 
definitely put our minds to the task of making 
our buildings a logical outcome of the conditions 
under which they are erected, and of the 
materials which science has put at our disposal 
and economic conditions frequently compel 
us to adopt. Let us examine the possibilities 
before us in the direction. 

While many of us are in full sympathy with 
the growing tendency to pay more attention to 
the problems of practical building and less 
to the minute study of the various historic 
styles of architecture, it is possible, however, 
to go too far in this. direction. The history 
of architectural development, in addition to 
being an absorbingly interesting study, has, 
when considered on broad lines, a distinctly 
utilitarian value. History may or may not 








* The sixth Carpenters’ Hall Lecture on “ Arts 

with Building,”’ delivered on the 11th inst. 

by Mr. H. W. Cubitt, A.R.L.B.A., at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London. wall. 
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repeat itself—the historians may be safely left 
to fight out this question among themselves— 
but it is certain that the study of history 
enables us better to understand the occurrences 
of the present, and occasionally to venture 
a step or two into the future. This applies to 
an even greater extent in that special branch 
of history which deals with architecture. 
For, consciously or unconsciously, we in our 
work cannot be otherwise than linked with the 
t, and if we use some of the forms of the 
istoric styles in our ordinary work it seems 
only reasonable that in a search for the correct 
treatment of new methods of construction we 
should endeavour to find by analogy any lessons 
that may lie waiting for us in the history of 
architecture. Let us therefore consider on 
the broadest possible lines the principal main 
styles of architecture, and see how the methods 
of construction adopted had vital influence 
on the architectural forms. By this means it 
may be ible, when considering the forms 
to be adopted in our treatment of modern 
construction, to elucidate some broad principle 
for our guidance. 

Greek architecture has been described as an 
architecture of large stones, and this is certainly 
so in the case of the buildings that remain 
for our study to-day. The way in which the 
form of construction necessitated by the use of 
large blocks of stone has determined the style 
is very striking. The largeness of the stones 
has naturally resulted in a post-and-lintel 
style, the essential characteristic of which is 
@ maximum degree of permanence and dura- 
bility. Whether or not the Greeks were 
acquainted with the principle of the arch is 
possibly a debatable point. It seems clear 
at any rate that, with the large stones adopted, 
there was no need for the employment of arch 
construction. It is evident that the spacing 
of the columns was principally determined by 
the size of the stones readily available. Also 
the proportion of the columns in all probability 
was affected to a considerable extent by the 
degree of experience and skill possessed by the 
workmen. The columns of the early Doric 
temples, as, for example, those at Paestum, 
were rude and massive, and it was not until 
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a higher degree of workmanship was reached 
that the more slender proportions of the Ionic 
and Corinthian Orders were attempted. On 
these two things, the spacing and proportions 
of the columns, the whole of the variations in 
Greek temple design may be said to depend, 
and thus it seems clear that Greek architecture 
was the direct result of a logical recognition 
of structural factors. It must be admitted, 
of course, that numerous variations and refine- 
ments were adopted, but these were secondary 
matters, and were not allowed to affect in the 
slightest the main structural lines of typical 
design. 

Proceeding with our short review we come 
to Roman architecture. It should be realised 
that there are two distinct types of Roman 
work. There is, in the first place, the architec- 
ture of the temples, which is an obvious follow- 
ing of the Greek tradition, the designers being 
often of Greek nationality. Here the arch, if 
adopted at all, is subordinated in the design 
to the horizontal lines naturally evolved in the 
lintel treatment of the Greeks. Im the second 
place, there are what may be termed the natural 
works of the Romans themselves, the stupen- 
dous achievements in the forms of bridge, 
aqueduct, and amphitheatre, which have left 
the impress of Rome on the whole of the then 
civilised world. Here the arch is predominant, 
and without this new form of construction 
these great works would have been impossible. 
The two types are, of course, often merged 
together, the principal example of this being 
the publie baths, habe arch and vault form 
the main basis of the design, while column 
and entablature are used as decorative features. 
The finest works of the Romans are admittedly 
those in which the arch is employed with all 
the unsurpassed daring for which the Roman 
constructors were famous, while the more ornate 
architecture of the temples is at the best only 
second-rate Greek. Doubtless, however, this 
was not the current judgment of the time. 
The skilled and refined designer of the temple 
now known as the Maison Carrée at Nimes 
would probably have thought it an insult if 
anyone had suggested that his building was 
surpassed by an aqueduct erected in the neigh- 
bourhood by some- military administrator ; 
but if the world to-day had chosen between the 
loss of the Maison Carrée and that of the Pont 
du Gard there would not be much doubt as to 
the result of the decision. This goes to prove 
that posterity will be more ready to give the 
palm to a piece of honest logical construction, 
even of the kind which we to-day stigmatise 


as engineering, rather than to any form of 
scholastic architecture which has not the same 
attributes of vigour and sincerity. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire architec- 
ture in Western Europe was for centuries at a 
low ebb. Then in the eleventh century the 
craft of building was revitalised, and with this 
movement there occurred a new and very 
important structural development. In typical 
Roman vaulting the weight of the vault was 
distributed over a continuous length of walling. 
But in Romanesque work we find that the 
weight of a vault is concentrated at four points 
of support, and in the place of a continuous 
wall we get, as the logical structural result of 
this concentration of loads, a series of piers with 
comparatively thin “‘ panel walls” between 
them. This form of construction is the essential 
characteristic both of Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture. 

Throughout the Romanesque period the 
construction adopted was of very solid and 
substantial character. The predominant 
feature of our Norman work is its rugged 
solidity and strength. Then, towards the end 
of the twelfth century, a most striking change 
manifests itself. In the place of the roughly- 
worked masonry of the Norman builders we get 
delicately-moulded freestone, and, instead of 
massive proportions, a slenderness in con- 
struction even beyond that attempted in the 
most refined classic architecture. The cause 
of this is a subject of interesting speculation. 
Probably the desire for construction so daring 
in its economy of material as sometimes to 
jeopardise stability arose from association 
with the East, where much greater delicacy 
was current in both design and workmanship 
than in the West. But it would have been 
impossible for the workmen of a.p. 1100 to 
have attempted in any way the feats in masonry 
which were successfully executed by their 
successors of A.p. 1200. One of the reasons 
for the great thickness of the Norman wallin 
was the very indifferent workmanshi caasleyetl: 
and we may reasonably assume that, as the 
skill of the workmen increased, advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to economise in 
material, and that in this way the evolution of 
what is commonly known in this country as 
Early English work was a real. structural 
development. The course of architecture 
throughout the other stages of Gothic shows 
a similar logical progression, ‘which may be 
said principally to have centred round the 
design of the window openings. The desire 
for an increased display of stained glass led to 


larger window openings, and, as this involved 
a lessening of the walling, deeper buttresses 
were required to safeguard the construction 
against the thrust of the vaulting. Through 
out all Gothic work the structural features 
are emphasised and form the basis of the design 

This brief review of the main historic styles— 
the Renaissance being regarded merely as an 
architectural instance of reversion to typ 
is of interest to us as showing that al! important 
developments in architecture have been based on 
structural requirements. Yet there are persons 
of high standing to-day who go even so far as 
to suggest that we should refuse to use the nev 
materials and forms of construction that 
modern science has put at our disposal. It 's 
inconceivable how they can fail to realise that 
if such a policy had been pursued in the pas 
there would have been no such thing as archi 
tecture, This attitude of mind is, however. 
as old as humanity. Doubtless when the tir 
mud hut was erected there were conservatlv' 
cave-dwellers who prophesied disastrous effects 
on current art from this departure from pre 
cedent. The pessimists are always with us, sn 
we must endure them as best we can. [t's 
of course, inconceivable that the wheels «! 
progress should be put back, and forms of ste 
and reinforced concrete construction alread} 
evolved should be relegated to oblivion. Give" 
that modern forms of construction are to 
employed in the érection of our buildings 
there are two methods of treatment. ne © 
to disregard altogether the fact that the com 
struction is different from that current 
century or so ago, and to erect a building © 
which the main structure is of ste! or reinforce’ 
concrete in exactly the same manner < 4 bri: 
or stone building. This, unfortu: itely, 18 
what is largely done in the present \\Y. The 
second method is that of giving fu!! r-cog™" 
to the form of construction adopt«!, and . 
using this form as the governing factor in 
determination of the main lines of t° desig” 
In this way, and in this way only, can the™ 
be an honest logical architectural ¢.' 
modern construction. 

Doubtless there are few carefu 
of the evolution of the historic sty: 
not agree with this as a statement 
principle. But when it comes to tl 
application of such a principle in mo’ 
tecture we are on troublesome g' ~ 
us consider the outline construction | * yf 
frame building ag designed solely f°" ° 
utilitarian ; he steel sicletot © 
by no means pleasing in appearance, but nelth* 
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‘ton of the human body, however 
\. clothed with flesh. The con- 
ill be seen to consist of @ series 
nons placed vertically and known 
as stanchions, and another series placed hori- 
yontally and known as beams. The respective 
spacings of both verticals and horizontals is 
nerally uniform; in the former case merely 
for reasons of convenience of construction, and 
capable of being varied for 
purposes of architectural effect ; n the Jatter 
hase because the beams necessarily coincide 
with the floor levels. A comparison of the 
structure of such @ rsorwcgy. By, ~ that of one 
orected during, let us say, the Georgian period 
will show very important changes. The arch 
asa structural feature is non-existent in a typical 
steel-frame building, and~ the construction 
throughout is as truly one of the post-and- 
lintel form as was that which applied in the 
architecture of Greece. Although the semi- 
circular form of arch can be constructed in 
steel, this form is not appropriate to the 
material. The typical steel arch is one of 
segmental form with a small “ rise,” and the 
use of this is practically restricted to bridge 
work, where large spans are encountered and 
rigid abutments to take the thrust of the arch 
are obtainabte. It will generally be found 
that where in our modern buildings the cart is 
put before the horse, and a steel arch is required 
to be formed to suit the design, the curve is 
obtained by light steel members attached 
to a rectangular steel framing of heavy 
stanchions and beams, the “arch” being one 
in name only. 
The conditions are practically the same in 
the case of reinforced concrete work, oe 
e 
It 


the sk 
beautiful v 
struction 
of steel 8° 


consequently 


the arch has been occasionally adopted in t 
case of floor construction for large spans. 

will be seen that our modern construction has 
similarities both to that of Greece and of the 
Gothic period. . The post-and-lintel construction 
necessitates the architectural framing of the 
building by rectangular lines. The arcuated 
treatment to which we have been accustomed 
for many centuries is no longer justifiable 
except in the unusual case of spans so large 
that they cannot be dealt with by means of 
ordinary beam construction. What I have 
described in Romanesque and Gothie as the 
pier-and-panel treatment is also the necessary 
outcome of modern construction. It is 
obviously absurd to treat the whole of the wall 
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surface of the building as of equal value for 
weight-bearing purposes when only the portion 
of such surface—namely, the portion in which 
the stanchions oceur—is doing the whole of 
the necessary work of supporting the structure. 

Tt has been said that modern frame con- 
struction consists of a series of vertical and 
horizontal members. The question of whether 
vertical or horizontal treatment is required 
will depend upon the circumstances of the 
case. As the new forms of construction are 
more likely to be generally adopted in the 
towns where land is very valuable and buildings 
are necessarily lofty the more usual treatment 
will be that in which the vertical lines of the 
stanchions are emphasised. But in the case 
of erection of a large building restricted in 
height to one or two stories a horizontal treat- 
ment obtained by emphasising the lines of the 
beams would appear to be required. In such a 
case there will be a further resemblance to 
Greek architecture where the dominating lines 
are those of the entablature. 

The question of the proportion to be adopted 
is naturally one of great importance. Where 
the supports of the building are of steel it is 
both logically wrong, and from the economic 
standpoint extravagant of material and wasteful 
of space, to surround the steel supports with a 
mass of brickwork or stonework so as to make 
it appear that those latter materials are carrying 
the construction. Only a sufficient amount 
of casing material should be used to give the 
steelwork the necessary protection against the 
effects of fire. But it will be said that in 
lofty buildings such supports will appear 
hopelessly inadequate to carry the weight of 
the structure above them. Admittedly this 
will be so if the upper portion of the building 
is designed as one large wall surface, broken 
only by a few windows. But if, as is customary, 
the steel construction extends throughout the 
whole height of the building, then if this con- 
struction is logically treated by means of 
emphasising the stanchion lines, and the rest 
of the work formed as light panel filling, there 
will be no such appearance of excessive weight 
on the piers at the ground-floor levels. It may 
further be said that if the proportions of the 
members are kept to the minimum size re- 
quired by structural conditions an appearance 
of undue lightness and possibly even of insta- 
bility will result. But to some extent the 
ideals held in regard to architectural proportion 
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are matters of education and possibly of racial 
preference. The standard by which we judge 
sek gen is doubtless the human form, and 
ere we meet with distinct differences of 
opinion. The ideal human figure, judged from 
the European standpoint, would not be accepted 
as such in, for example, Turkey or Japan. 
We cen also bring to our aid from architectural 
history a somewhat paralleled case to our 
own. It may be assumed that a Norman 
mason, having worked as a youth on the nave 
piers at Fountains Abbey, would, when visiting 
in old age the thirteenth-century work at 
Lincoln, have unfayourably criticised the com- 
parative slenderness of the proportions there 
adopted. Possibly we also are prejudiced 
against proportions less sturdy than those to 
which we have been accustomed. 

Already as a set-off against the many 
examples of how not to do it there are a few 
buildings illustrating with more or less success 
the logical treatment of our new methods 
of construction. The Selfridge building, 
Oxford-street, so well known that a slide of 
it seems unnecessary, is to some extent an 
example of steel-frame construction treated 
in @ straightforward manner. In this as in 
other examples of city buildings the lines of 
the stanchions are justly treated as the main 
feature of the design, the spaces between the 
stanchions being occupied by windows framed 
in cast-iron panels. It, would seem, however, 
a fair criticism of this, building to point out 
that, although the structure is steel, and con- 
sequently of comparatively slender propor- 
tions, the designer by the encasing of his 
stanchions to an excessive degree has obtained 
an appearance of massiveness and _ solidity 
which is a common characteristic of stone 
construction, but quite out of place in a structure 
of which the main lines are of steel—a material 
many times stronger than stone. Also it is 
questionable—perhaps more than questionable— 
whether the use of the Classic column is a 
reasonable treatment of a steel-frame building. 
A more successful building is doubtless that of 
Messrs. Burberry’s in the Haymarket. Here 
again we have the lines of the stanchions 
treated as the main feature of the design, 
with the spaces between the stanchions formed 
as panels, Columns are again used, but, being 
less in scale than those in the Selfridge building, 
the general design does not appear so heavy, 
and is more in keeping with the steel-frame 
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Proposed Cottage on Small Holding at West Row, Mildenhall. 
Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, Architect. 
(Erected in 1911 at a cost of £250.) 


construction of the building. It will be seen 
that in the upper part of the building an arched 
treatment is adopted, but, as has been already 
stated, the arch over a small span does not 
commend itself in steel construction. 

Probably the most successful steel-frame 
building in London is the Kodak building in 
Kingsway. Here the treatment throughout 
is that of the post-and-lintel type, and the 
lines of the stanchions are emphasised as in 
the two previous examples. But it will be 
noted that in this case there are no columns. 
The stanchions are treated merely as piers, and 
the material encasing them is not much in- 
creased beyond the structural necessities of 
the case ; consequently a lightness of treatment 
is obtained which is infrequent in our modern 
architecture. The designer of the building has 
been content to let the lines of his structure 
speak for themselves; there is hardly any 
ornament. Some critics have said that the 
Kodak building would be admirable if placed 
in a street in a factory neighbourhood, but is 
unsuited to its situation in Kingsway. Pre- 
sumably their objections are based on the 
studied plainness of the design. But in other 
directions we admit that a high artistic effect 
may be obtained without the use of ornament. 
We can admire, for instance, the lines of a 
racing yacht or the cut of a lady’s tailor- 
made costume, and, if so, why should not the 
same appreciation of pure form be applied in 
regard to the design of our buildings ? 

A reference to the architectural treatment 
of steel-frame construction seems incomplete 
without giving one or two examples from 
America. There, in the skyscraper, the possi- 
bilities of this form of construction have been 
exploited to a much greater extent than can be 
done in this country, where the height of 
buildings is very properly restricted to reason- 
able limits. As an example of the verticality 
of treatment naturally suggested by the con- 
struction. we have the oolworth building, 
which is distinctly Gothic in feeling. Probably 
it will be agreed that the design would have 
been improved if the sham Gothic canopies and 
other archeological trimmings had been omitted 
and the building allowed to depend for its 
effect solely on its fine structural lines. Also 
the tower portion does not group very happily 
with the remainder of the building, but pre- 
sumably this was unavoidable. A much 
finer puping is obtained in the new City Hall, 
New York, and it may be conceded that a 
single building of such proportions erected as 
a centre of civic enterprise might with architec- 
tural advantage dominate a town and justly 
symbolise our modern spirit, as did the towering 
cathedral that of less materialistic age. 

It may perhaps be thought that a lecture 
devoted as this is to the main principles 
governing the erection of buildings is a little 
out of place in a series dealing in detail with the 
Arts Connected with Building. But no matter 
to what pitch of excellence the building handi- 
crafts, as we may term them, may be brought, 
a satisfactory result cannot obtain until the 
main designs of our buildings are evolved 
with due regard to the form of construction 
adopted. ‘Although for centuries it has been 
the custom to consider architecture as deriving 
its direction and inspiration from previous styles, 
rather than from structural requirements, Ghee 
are signs*of an entire of educated 


opinion. As evidence of this I will conclude 
with a quotation from a leader in the Times 
last year, which was thought to be of such 
interest as to warrant a reference to it in the 
R.1.B.A. Journal. 

The advocates ef copyism of the architectural 
styles are treated to a piece of very subtle 
sarcasm. ‘‘ We think,” says the writer, “ that 
a building cannot possibly be artistic unless 
it is in some style that we recognise. We 
should remember that, when the greatest 
buildings of the past were new, no one recog- 
nised the style in which they were built. No 
one in the thirteenth century praised Chartres 
Cathedral as a magnificent example of Gothic ; 
and the andience which first heard ‘ King 
Lear’ did not say, ‘This is a magnificent 
example of the Elizabethan drama.’ They 
praised it as a good play, if they had the wit 
to see that it was one; as for its language, 
it is the language that a poet of that time 
would naturally use to express himself. So 
when we see a good building we ought to praise 
it as such without asking any questions about 
its style. But often we are not aware of the 
beauty of our best modern buildings just 
because we are not conscious of any style 
in them. We say that they are mere building, 
not architecture ; and yet if future ages discover 
any style of architecture peculiar to our time 
we may be sure that they will discover it in 
those buildings which solve without irrelevance 
some strectural problem of our time.” 





An interesting series of lectures has been 
arranged by the Carpenters’ Company for 
delivery on Thursday evenings from March 
12 to April 23, excepting Thursday, April 9, 
at 8 p.m., at their Hall in London-wall. On 
March 12, by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., on 
‘** English Gardens”; Chairman, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, F.S.A. 
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March 19, by Mr. A. Hamilton Th, 

F.8.A., “ English Monasteries ”’ ; Chairman a 
Rt. Hon. the Earl Waldegrave. Mar.) 26, by 
Mr. E. B. Havell, “‘ Indian Buildings ”’ : (Thais. 


man, Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.C.S.|. | 


by Mr. Arthur L. Smith (Senior Dean of heh 
College), “ Education Fifty Years Ay, and 
To-day, as Exemplified in the Old Buildings 


of Christ’s Hospital”; Chairman, Sir (eorge 
Kekewich, K.C.B. April 16, by Mr. ( Delisle 
Burns, The Use of Church Buildings in the 
Middle Ages”; Chairman, Sir William (hance 
Bart. _ April 23, by Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart, 
“ English and German Forestry ” ; Chairman, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Barnard. The lectures will 
be illustrated by lantern photographs. Admis. 
sion will be free by ticket, to be obtained from 
— of the Carpenters’ Company, London. 
wall. 


———-+-}-e 


THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. A. Ainsworta Hunt, Member of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture on Buildings for Small Holdings, 
read a paper at the meeting of the Society of 
Architects, on February 12, on “ Buildings for 
Small Holdings,’’ in the course of which he 
said :— 

“ We are passing through a period of general 
unrest, far-reaching in its influence. The 
architect meets with this in many ways. With 
the introduction of motive power in the produc- 
tion of all kinds of commodities the old mills 
and factories are being pulled down, and 
modern structures erected in their place, but a 
large number of the agricultural buildings are 
in much the same condition as they were at the 
bogiaaing of the last century. 

ities and towns have grown by leaps and 
bounds, while the countryside seems more and 
more neglected. The population of the world 
is increasing fast, and every country is demand- 
ing more food. Agriculture should, therefore, 
be an important industry in every country. All 
the Continental nations are endeavouring to 
reorganise their agricultural systems, and are 
spending large sums to improve them. In 
1912 England spent £220,000 in helping this 
industry ; whilst Dente spent £2,000,000. Even 
a small country like Holland spent £30,000 more 
than we did. Signs are not wanting that 
England is at last beginning to realise the grave 
danger of her scanty food supply, and the 
necessity of giving more attention to agricul- 
ture. With the improvements that are taking 
place in all methods of cultivation, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the architect will 
be called upon to plan farmhouses and suitable 
buildings. 

Partly with a view to offering an inducement 
to keep some of our healthy young people on 
the land, and partly to help solve the problem 
of our food supply, the Small Holdings Act was 
passed in 1909 and, in spite of the opinions of 
many of the large farmers and land owners that 
it would fail, in most districts it is working well. 
and some of our best manhood which would 
have drifted into the towns, or perhaps left the 


country, are now making a good living on the 
land. 

The Board of Agriculture appointed the 
Departmental Committee on Buildings for 


Small Holdings. The duties of the Committee 
were generally to consider the most suitable 
houses and buildings to be erected on small 
farms of fifty acres and under. 
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Cottages for Small Holdings of Five to Ten Acres. 
Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, Architect. 
(Erected in various places in West Suffolk at prices from £310 to £345 per pair.) 
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In the course of investigations pom o 
in various parts of the et a caialaly 
Although we saw some bui ngs the aod 
oul very carefully thought out, ex perie — 
that was gained from these visits wae petal” 
ally what to avoid. Some of the _— 
> visited Sweden, where farming is condos 
pa much more 7 principles a 1s 

mT y more pro le : 
—_ oad ~ some of the Continental 
countries get much more value out of their _ 
than we do, and this is largely owing to the 
" and intelligence of a class which 
to the smallholders in this 


industry 
‘ orresponds 
country. 


Some of the dairy farmers in Denmark and 
an Sweden estimate that they make about 
¢5 to £8 per acre per annum out of their land. 
From what I have seen of these countries Iam 
of the opinion that their land is no better than 
ours, their climate not so good, and their means 
of transport are not equal to ours. Why, there- 
fore, under more favourable conditions, should 
not English farmers do the same? : 

The matter for our consideration this evening 
is chiefly concerned with the question of the 
most suitable buildings for farms or small 
holdings. The great problem in the proper 
equipment of a small holding is to provide, at 
the smallest cost, buildings which will be suit- 
able and sufficient for the holdings concerned, 
but not in excess of their gt 6 gaa 
Insufficient or unsuitable equipment must 
lessen the productive capacity of the holding, 
while, on the other hand, excessive equipment 
must represent so much dead weight upon it, 
and involves the occupier in expenditure for 
which he can get no real return. 

The first question to be considered in plan- 
ning a set of buildings is: What is the land 
expected to produce ? at 

Speaking generally, I think the buildings 
should be divided into three groups—(]) 
Market gardening; (2) general farming; (3) 
dairy farming. 

The houses for each of these classes of hold- 
ings can be much the same, but the farm build- 
ings must be especially arranged for the special 
purpose for which they are required. 

The class of house to be erected must neces- 
sarily depend somewhat on the size and nature 
of the holding. 

For a holding of, say, ten acres or under, 
which is not used as a market garden, a house 
of the nature of a labourer’s cottage will be 
quite sufficient. 

This should contain living-room or kitchen, 
15 ft. by 12 ft. ; scullery, 8 ft. by 10 ft. ; larder, 
6 ft. by 4 ft.; three bedrooms, 12 ft. 6 in. by 
12 ft., 11 ft. by 9 ft., 9 ft. by 8 ft, 

This arrangement may be varied by providing 
a small parlour and a combined living-room 
and scullery. 

An earth closet should be provided situated 
away from the main building, and a good fuel 
store, at least 7 ft. by 5 ft. 

As the holding increases in acreage the size 
of the house must be increased also. A holding 
of — five acres should have a sitting-room 
or par our, 
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Building for Dairy Holding of Fifty Acres. 
(From the Departmental Committee’s Report.) 


This house would then contain parlour, 
12 ft. by 10 ft.; kitchen, 13 ft. by 15 ft.; 
scullery, 10 ft. by 9 ft.; larder, 6 ft. by 4 ft. ; 
fuel store, 7 ft. by 5 ft. Three or perhaps four 
bedrooms : No. 1, 12 ft. by 13 ft. ; No. 2, 12 ft. by 




















10 ft. ; No. 3, 10 ft. by 10 ft. ; No. 4, 9 ft. by 8 ft. 
In addition to the above, on most holdings a 
dairy will be required, the minimum” size: of 
which should be 5 ft. by 8 ft. This would only 
be sufficient for two cows. If the holding is to 
be devoted principally to dairy farming the 
size of the dairy must be increased propor- 
tionately.”’ 

The points in detail to be attended to were 
then considered in detail, and questions of site, 
drainage, and water supply discussed. 


The Farm Buildings. 

** In considering the nature and character of 
farm buildings necessary to meet the conveni- 
ence and requirements of smallholders it is 
obvious that the difficulty of laying down 
definite rules is even greater than in the case of 
houses. The house may be much the same, 
whatever the nature of the holding, but the 
farm buildings must be speciaily planned to 
meet the requirements of the particular holding 
concerned. 

In planning the buildings allowance should 
be made for the possibility of future extension, 
and the type of buildings provided should be 
capable of being added to without much diffi- 
culty, only the minimum of accommodation 
should be provided at the outset. If the tenant 
is consulted beforehand care must be taken 
not to provide equipment in excess of what the 
holding can produce, for he will generally take 
a rather extravagant view of his requirements. 
without seer som | the extra amount of rent or 
interest involv: 


The smallest type of buildings are those 
uired for market apne or growing. 
requirements for this will be :—A packing 
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Old Houses, Shepton Mallet. 


shed ; fruit store ; stable and cart shed ; a rough 
shed for tools and artificial manure. 

A very good timber building of this class 
could be erected for about £100. 

The equipment for an arable holding of 
20 to 30 acres can be very simple, and would 
contain the following :—Fodder and chaff house, 
14 ft. by 15 ft. ; stable for two horses, 12 ft. by 
15 ft.; cattle shed, 14 ft. by 18 ft. ; cart shed, 
14 ft. by 18 ft. 

For holdings of larger size the chief additions 
would be the provision of loose boxes, cow 
stalls, and possible stabling for an extra horse. 

The stables, cow houses, cattle sheds, etc., 
should be readily accessible from the barn or 
mixing house, so as to save labour in carting 
fodder. 

It is most important that stock yards should 
be sheltered from the north and east winds, 
and at the same time open to the sun and air. 
The buildings are, therefore, best planned 
L-shape, and placed backing to the north and 
east. All the doors and windows should be on 
the south and west and opening into the yard. 
The cattle will thus, when in the yard, get all 
the sun and be protected by the buildings from 
cold winds. 

The main object on a holding for dairy farm- 
ing is to provide sufficient cow houses at the 
lowest possible cost. The cost will work out 
at about £10 per stall if built of brick and tile, 
and £6 or £8 if built of timber. 

Cowsheds must comply with the require- 
ments as to cubic space laid down by any 
regulations adopted by local authorities under 
the Dairies and Cowshed and Milk Shops Order. 
The usual minimum space is 800 cubic ft. per 
cow, in cases where they are habitually kept in 
the building, and 600 ft. where they are turned 
out for part of the day. The lower figure will 
be quite us much as is necessary on a farm. 
In calculating the cubic space it is usual not 
to allow anything above 12 ft. in height above 
the ground line. 


The lighting of cowsheds is a matter of great 
importance, as good lighting is one of the 
essentials for clean milking. The simplest 
method is by glass tiles in the roof, but windows 
should also be provided both for light and 
ventilation. The space admitting light should 
not be less than 2 sq. ft. per cow.” 


—_— 


INDUSTRY AND ART. 


Owtne to a sharp attack of influenza Sir 
Charles Waldstein was ‘unable personally to 
deliver his final lecture on this subject at the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Arts. In his 
absence his paper was read by Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood. 

Sir Charles’s thesis was that the State ought 
to do something towards the advancement of 
public taste by means of its State-aided schools. 
He thought the subject apposite, because there 
was at the present time a good deal of discussion 
going on about methods of art training in this 
country. Some critics he knew said that there 
ought not to be any connection between the 
State and art training, but he could not concur 
in such extreme views, because pronounced 
personality could not be prevented by any 
system for declaring itself. Taste would always 
follow the work of artists, who not only expressed 
but Sg ag their own individuality on the 
spirit of the age. 

He felt that the only avenue to improve 
ublic taste lay through the schools, elementary, 
intermediate, and right up to the Universities. 
In elementary schools such training could be 
only negative—that nothing grossly crude and 
inartistic in colour or form should be shown to 
the children. But in the intermediate schools 
positive work should be done. It would, how- 
ever, he thought, be wrong to leave to the 
teacher the selection of what was right and 
what wrong in art. The resultant danger of 
discouraging intellectual sympathy would be 
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too great. He was always sceptical of the 
dogmatic arbiters of taste. The teaching of ar 
a preciation when the teacher pointed oy 
what to admire and what to condenin was 
always bad. The historical method wa. the 
only one. Adequate text-books on art } 


isto: 
should be provided, and should. tske th 
place alongside the ordinary history teaching 
Any attempt to give an account of ‘the history 
of a nation without bringing in its common life 


and its art would be futile and misleading. 

Sir Charles said that he definite], recom- 
mended that no teaching of any period or place 
should be given without a supplement of illus. 
trations of the most characteristic art-work 
then produced and a general account of its ar 
By this means the foundation of art appreciation 
would be securely laid. As the pupils advanced 
this training would become more thorough 
The development of taste would naturally 
evolve from such studies, and would become 
wider and more catholic. The child would 
unconsciously to itself attain the attitude of 
mind that to produce great works of art was 
worthy of man’s highest concerted effort 

Teachers in art schools should, he felt. }y 
more than pedagogues. They ought to } 
practising masters of their craft. It was. }y 
said, an important element in design that i: 
should harmonise with, and be modified by, the 
material in which it was to be carried out. But 
this point was often pressed too far. Designers 
need not be tied down to the mechanica! labour 
of one particular craft for the greater part of 
their time. This mistake was commonly mak 
in England. But the most enlightened and 
commercially successful firms did not thus ti 
the hands of their artists. 

In conclusion, Sir Charles emphasised the 
fact that taste could only be improved by 
prolonged, accurate, and intense study of the 
fine arts at their best. Originality was not 
killed or impaired by the study of the originality 
of others. It was only so when art teaching 
became academic and pedantic, when, for 
instance, the student was forced to make life- 
less copies of stray and unconnected examples 
of bygone art. Art was, above all things, 
organic. It was impossible to convey its life 
and spirit without this organic quality. For 
this reason the industrial art worker must have 

ssed through a thorough training in art 

istory. The artist could not reproduce the 
smallest detail of any particular style till he had 
absorbed the synthetic meaning of that style 
He should know also the whole art and life of 
that period, political, social, and artistic. 

Finally, he felt that it was an important fact 
that not only would the artist's taste bx 
widened and refined by such study, but, als 
he would have gained a wide, general education, 
and made himself in the best sense a man of 
the world. 
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OLD HOUSES, SHEPTON 
MALLET. 


Suerron Mauer, Somerset, is a ; 
old place, its chief glory being the ancient 
church, with its bold but curiously -roofed 
tower and its fourteenth-century market cross, 
which was restored some years ago. 

Besides these, there are several old buildings 
of interest to the architect, the most notable o! 
which are the eighteenth-century houses, illus 
trated this week, which are situated in : 
narrow lane at Longbridge, on the outskirts © 
the town, and are little seen except ') the 
inhabitants in the vicinity. They form - 
interesting group, with the bold and w« A 
designed chimney-stack and the steep | itche 
roofs and gables, these producing « ‘*?) 
effective skyline. 

They are in a very good state of prese's 
but have lately been somewhat spoile« 
insertion of a window at one end, out of ) 


quaint 


ition, 
y the 
t ping 


with the windows in the other gab! 1 
having been introduced to give mor _” 
the top room, which is used for ui 
pu Ss. ; 
The details of the doors and yo " He 
rery ; 1e nok 
very good, and the proportions 0 — 


together with the grouping, is most satis!" 
It will be noticed in the measured ('' 


that the centre gable is not —. = 
the other two gables, but t . 
perceptible in the photo. —=si the old 

There is nothing interesting inside ot 
houses, the interiors having been mode" 


t t away. x 
and the old work swe be Rant, AR.1.5.A. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 
EFFICIENCY. 


i Sheffield 
A LECTURE was delivered at the 
University recently by Mr. WwW. > 
Lecturer on Architecture at the Univ y- ie 

Entitling his lecture “ Architecture & 
Eficiency,’ Mr. Purchon said that the real 
weaning of the works of architecture of the met 
was rarely gras The great Greek aoe 4 
for instance, were seen to possess great uty 
of proportion and remarkable refinement of 
detail, and the wonderful buildings of the 
Romans were rightly admired for their grandeur, 
but what was seldom gras was the st le 
towards perfect efficiency that was taking 
when the buildings were being erected—the 
attempt to make the very best building for the 
definite purpose to which the building would 
ultimately be put. The pe beauty which 
lav beneath the surface was rarely seen. 

The misunderstandings which had gathered 
about the art of architecture led to much trouble 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
in England and elsewhere. It was seen that 
the great buildings of the t were full of 
beauty, but it was not realised that a great deal 
of their beauty was due to the fact that they 
were efficient solutions of definite blems— 
problems in which the local climate, the customs 
of the times, and the particular sites on which 
they were created played a considerable part. 
Instead of seeing their own problem clearly and 
trying to arrive at the most efficient solution, 
the architects of the various revivals neglected 
important factors in their own problem, so that 
the general appearance of the building would 
resemble some famous architectural master- 
piece. Unfortunately, their method of designing 
was still lingering on in some quarters, fitting 
in with another great misunderstanding—that 
architecture was an art which belonged to 
distant times and places. 

Architecture was a matter which concerned 
us here and now. Proceeding to consider one or 
two present-day problems, the lecturer referred 
to houses, perhaps of all buildings the most 
important. There were still about 16,000 
back-to-back houses in Sheffield. He could not 
guarantee the figures, but he was perfectly sure 
there was a large number of houses in the city 
which ought not to exist. How did the accom- 
modation in those houses compare with that 
in workhouses and prisons? How did it compare 
with that provided for race-horses? Back-to- 
back stables were not built. Engineering plant 
must be efficient, and when superseded it must 
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be scrapped, but we were not ready enough 
to scrap out-of-date, inefficient houses, the 
possession of which was not economy but a 
gross extravagance, which gave pleasure to 
no one and which no community was wealthy 
enough to afford. Yet, he supposed, in every 
community there was a standard b below which a 
house must not fall, or it would be closed as 
unfit for human habitation. Evidently it was 
necessary for that standard to be raised, and to 
be raised considerably. 

He wanted to suggest a new standard, below 
which houses should be pulled down as unfit to 
be seen. For there were vast numbers of 
houses, in the cities of this country which did 
one positive harm every time one saw them— 
and most of us were obliged to see them. Not 
only did he deny that such houses served any 
useful purpose, but he claimed that they were 
a positive danger. It might be argued that 
if such houses were necessary they ought, in a 
scheme of town planning, to be put where one 
need not see them, but he claimed that while 
they were allowed to exist everyone ought to 
see them to realise what they meant. And 
most certainly the name of the owner ought to 


. appear legibly on each. 


he lecturer proceeded to give details of 
various types of small houses that have been 
erected in several “ garden cities.” Speaking 
of the general appearance of houses, Ire said 
that for a house to be really efficient the front 
must be beautiful and the back no less so. It 
was not necessarily more expensive to make 
a house pleasing in appearance than otherwise. 
He had seen many a house which could have 
been built more cheaply and yet made more 
beautiful. 

To a great extent, beauty in architecture 
was a matter of arrangement of forms and 
proportion, and good proportion was not 
necessarily more expensive than bad. In 
addition to the sanitary point of view in the 
siting of houses there was an wsthetic side to 
the question. Long rows of small houses, 
however well designed, tended to become 
wearisome and monotonous—and they were 
rarely well designed. 

The problem of the shop was by no means an 
easy one. So many of the streets of our cities 
were ruined by the modern shop fronts, which 
consisted of nothing but plate glass. Fortun- 
ately shopkeepers were in increasing numbers 
realising that beautiful goods showed to better 
advantage in a beautiful frame than in an ugly 
one. They were, in fact, actually discovering 
that there was money in architecture! It 
was not a lofty argument, but it was a sound one. 
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Speaking of the refining influence of archi- 
tecture, Mr. Purchon said he was willing to 
admit that many intelligent people derived 
little conscious pleasure from architecture or 
felt little displeasure at the sight of ugly buildings, 
but he was convinced they were influenced by 
the buildings which surrounded them, though 
sec g without knowing it. The Central 
*ublic Library in Sheffield was, to him, a fine 
example of the influence of buildings on the 
human mind. Personally, he approached it 
in a half-ashamed way, and if he saw anyone 
about with whom he was familiar he passed on 
as if he had not intended to go in. With what 
a different feeling one entered, say, the British 
Museum or the central library of almost any 
town in England half the size of Sheffield. 

“* Architecture,”’ he concluded, “is a matter 
which concerns all of us, here and now. It is 
not a matter of going somewhere to sce some- 
thing. It ought to be all around us, and, if it is 
not, we ought to want it, and we ought to let our 
wants be known clearly and definitely. We 
are thorough in some things; we want the best 
in machinery, motor-cars, and railway engines, 
but for some reason we seem more or less 
willing to put up with terribly inefficient 
buildings and towns. In Sheffield there is 
little to compare with the schemes I have shown 
you. Asa matter of fact, such schemes would 
probably be unsuitable, for they are solutions 
of quite different problems. 

But in this city little thought seems to have 
been spent in arranging buildings as part of 
a complete scheme. We have no roads leading 
up to our main buildings, the stations are 
buried away, as if they were things we must 
tolerate but do not like, and we have by no 
means made the best of the opportunities 
provided by our beautiful situation. 

In judging the success of Sheffield it is not 
enough to talk about the development of the 
steel industries. Surely prosperity in such work 
should lead to the living of fuller and nobler 
lives, and should show outwardly in the general 
appearance of the city. I understand we are 
to have town planning in two suburbs and a 
new road here and there, but I firmly believe 
it is little good doing odd bits in Sheffield. 
What is needed first is a complete scheme for 
the ultimate development of the whole city. and 
our energies ought to be devoted to that rather 
than frittered away on oddments. If we do 
the oddments first—as we probably shall—when 
the complete scheme is considered, as it ought 
to be now, but probably will be in ten, twenty, 
or fifty years, the oddments done in the interval 
will probably have to be scrapped and during 
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the next fifty years large portions of the city 
must be rebuilt. 

The whole scheme must. be dealt with some 
day ; there is no escaping that. Why not now, 
before more streets are laid out in the wrong 
places, before more new buildings are erected 
where streets ought to be cut through or where 
open spaces sat to be arra ? Think for 


’ @ moment what Sheffield would be like now if 


Sheffielders fifty years ago realised to the full 
the value of efficiency in architecture, had they 
tackled the problem with a broad mind, obtained 
the best ible advice, and developed Sheffield 
on the right lines during those fifty years! If 
we think of this I believe we shall realise how 
our work will be appreciated in, say, fifty years’ 
time if we tackle this great problem thoroughly 


and now.” 
ee 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


By a generous act of private munificence the 
Victoria and Albert Museum has just come into 
possession of one of the most beautiful existing 
examples of a medisval English craftsman’s 
work, the silver-gilt covered bowl formerly at 
Studley Royal Church, near Ripon. Mr 
Harvey Hadden, the donor, has for some time 
past shown his interest in the building up of 
a worthy representation of English silver- 
smiths’ work in the Museum. The bowl is 
chased and engraved, the decoration consisting 
of leafy wreaths that form, both on bowl and 
cover, what has been happily termed “a sort 
of tree of knowledge,’ inasmuch as they bear 
on short stalks the characters of a black-letter 
alphabet, preceded by a cross and concluded by 
a group of contractions used in medieval Latin 
manuscripts. From the character of the design 
and of the lettering it is evident that the bowl 
dates from the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. 

The bowl was examined and discussed four 
years ago by the Society of Antiquaries, and 
is fully described and illustrated in Mr. Jackson's 
“* History of English Plate.” A faculty for the 
sale of the bowl for the sum of £3,000 was 
granted about a year ago, and at the time was 
the subject of some discussion. By the 
decision of the Chancellor of the Diocese the 
power to sell was made conditional on the 
object being acquired for the national collection 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum—a con- 
dition which goes far to meet the claims of 
objectors, and one which it may be earnestly 
hoped will be observed as a precedent for any 
similar case in the future. Tt remains to be 
stated that the acquisition of the bowl was 
rendered possible by the kindness of another 
friend of the Museum, Mr. C. J. Jackson, F.S.A., 
who, with the utmost readiness, advanced the 
sum required during the interval which has 
elapsed, and by whose intervention at the 
outset the proposal now happily accomplished 


took shape. 
—_—__—-~-0——_— 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE. 


‘Mr. GRANVILLE BARKER’S production of 
““ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ at the Savoy 
is unusually original in its setting and methods, 
but we think that the apron stage, which had its 
merits as applied to the production of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ rather defeats the object aimed at in 
‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ and that the 
minimum amount of scenery which is used 
rather destroys the illusion in a piece which is 
first and foremost an imaginative fantasy. 

In such a case the definite division between 
auditorium and stage is, we feel, a valuable 
help in suggesting mystery, and more than in 
other plays of Shakespeare we can see real 
reason for the utmost effects that can be 
obtained by scenery. The appeal is throughout 
one to the eye, as the music which usually 
accompanies the play is absent. The dramatic 
interest in such a play is almost nil, and the 
opularity of the play has depended on its 
at seen with full accompaniment of dancing, 
music, and singing. The curtain, with its 
conventional vine design, is frankly far from 
pleasing; but the mound in the middle of the 
wood scene is an excellent innovation which 
materially helps to add effect to the dancing 
and revels. 

The palace scene at the end, with its broad 
peristyle of steps and black-and-white columns, 
is excellent and effective, and forms a good 
background for the play within a play which is 
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given. The scene is admirably conceived and 
arranged ; here the effect of the acting audience 
lying on couches, with their backs to the 
auditorium, is most successful. There is much 
excellent acting, but we fecl that a male and 
adult Puck destroys our illusions and detracts 
from the fantasy of the piece; neither do we 
think that the part of Oberon is best rendered 
by a man. But, when all is said and done, it 
is an experiment which will be of great interest 
to all who see it. 

In striking contrast to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the recent production of 
* Hamlet ’ at the New Theatre, as it is supposed 
to have been acted in 1600, effectually cea 
strates that there are plays which lose little if 
nothing from the elimination of scenery, which 
there consisted of nothing but an arrangement 
of darkly-coloured curtains, the only suggestion 
of scenery being the peep of starlit sky as 
seen from the castle Vitthoinatile at Elsinore. 
The presentation of the Queen as an elderly 
woman and that of the King as a young man 
are open to question dramatically, whatever 
custom says, but there was much to say for 
the novel rendering of the melancholy Hamlet, 


who struck us as being nearer to truth than the- 


more familiar renderings of the past. 

In Mr. Zangwill’s “ Melting Pot” at the 
Queen’s we have some fine backgrounds 
taken from New York, and effectually giving 
interest to the writer’s powerful representation 
of that most potent melting pot of old-world 
ideals and prejudices America. 

At the Aldwych Theatre a rendering of 
a play which recalls “The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 
is given under the title of “The Queen's 
Champion.” We have everything in the way of 
scenery and uniforms, the latter somewhat 
suggestive of those of a South American 
republic. If not convincing, the piece is at 
least not without a certain melodramatic 
effect, which is possibly what is really aimed at. 


> 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Yorkshire Architectural and York Archeological 
Society : 
The Norman Church at Brayton. 

At a meeting of the Yorkshire Architectural 
and York Ascuategeel Society, held in the 
Museum at York, the Rev. Dr. Solloway, 
Selby, delivered an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The 
Norman Church at Brayton.”’ He said there 
formerly existed at Brayton a Saxon church, 
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but of its site nothing was known, Th. >. - 
people who held the impression that ; stood 
on the site of the present church. T),is Was 
er a conjecture. The Norman churc); must 

ve been built about 1125, and as it €Xisted 
to-day was & mixture of the architecture 
all times, from Norman down to early Victorian 
The original Norman church probably consisted 
of an aisleless nave, with pkane a rectangular 
chancel, and a beautiful south doorway. with 
at the west end a square tower. So it would 
remain until the fourteenth century, when 
certain alterations were made. It was a matter 
for the deepest gratitude that when thes 
alterations were made the authorities decided 
to keep the beautiful Norman chance! arch 
It was not easily to be beaten, and was worthy 
of anyone’s careful attention. In the fifteenth 
century there were further changes, and aboy: 
that time the octagonal spire was added. |; 
was a matter for thankfulness that whey 
such radical alterations were made the builders 
did not decide upon an absolutely new tower, 
They left what was there and simply gave 
additional height. The chief glory, however, 
of Brayton Church was its beautiful south 
doorway. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors: 
The Value of Reinforced Concrete. 


“Reinforced Concrete and its Application 
to Architectural Building Work” was the 
subject of a lecture delivered by Mr. Gilbert 
Heathcote, B.A. of London, at a meeting of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
held at the University on the 12th inst. The 
President of the Society (Mr. A. F. Watson) 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Heathcote gave clear and concise facts 
to show that reinforced concrete is a material 
which has come .to stay; first, owing to its 
ever-increasing strength, and, secondly, because 
no annual maintenance charges of any con- 
sequence have to be expended upon it. The 
lecturer strongly deprecated the present methods 
generally adopted by users throughout the 
country in dealing with reinforced concrete 
designs and estimates. He outlined what he 
thought to be the best manner in which to 
undertake‘ work of this nature, in the interests 
of the architect, his client, and the contractor, 
and also, as he considered, in the interests of 
the whole future progress of this form of 
construction in England. 

The lecture was illustrated by many inter- 
esting lantern slides, 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society: 


Schools for Mentally and Physically Defective 
Children. 


The third general meeting of this Society was 
held at 64, St. James-street, Nottingham. 
Other business bei disposed of, the 
President called u is son, Mr. C. A. L. 
Sutton, A.R.I.B.A., of the Architects’ Staff 
of the London County Council, to read @ paper 
upon “Schools for Mentally Defective and 
Physically Defective Children.” 

The lecturer pointed out that there were 
several classes of mentally defective children, 
viz., backward children, slightly mentally 
defective, and imbeciles, and among the 
physically unfit were cripples, children suffering 
rom. tuberculosis, heart trouble, paralysis, 40 
other physical infirmities; while the deaf, dum), 
and blind were in another special class, which he 
did not propose to deal with in his pape’. 

The mentally defective schools are built, 
the name implies, for children who are mentall) 
deficient, but the question naturally arises, 
“Who is to decide what children come under 
this head and are to enter such schools ' 

Children who, by means of menta! defect. 
are deemed to be unfit for ordinary elementary 
schools are nominated for medical aga 
and examined by one of the Council's edie 
officers. a rn 

The medical officer is furnished wit!: « full 
report from the teacher of the school at whic 
the child is in attendance, and if he is of » 0" 
that it is a suitable case for admissiv % * 
school for mentally defectives he cert'°s ™ 
accordance with the terms of the oa of | 3 

The majority of the schools for mls! 
defective children are visited by » medical 
officer at least once a quarter, and, in com liance 
with the regulations of the Board of Edu ation, 
& re-examination at least once @ year. =, 

The total number of schools in Englan¢ 
and Wales te srmanaper A for the mentally 
defective, ninety-tw> of which are in the London 
County Council area and accomm< date, 
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9.000 children. The schools for 


roughly: ve children in England and 

hysically defective cma 

ee number He sa gy seventy, of 

hich London orty, 

5 on children. There are about fifteen ag 

for mentally defective _and six schools ps 

physically defective ae in course 

rection or just com» 

: “These non-residential schools are placed — 

the care of specially selected managers, ™_ 

by their local knowledge , experience, = 

influence are able to give the Council —_ 

valuable assistance a Bn — = 
rs are appoin e 

ane period as the managers of elementary 


hools. ; 
*" Dealing next with the particular needs and 


yints overning the planning of this type of 
school, ie. Sutton said that the Board of 
Education regulations meant that the basis 
of a school is two classrooms of twenty, and 
all above that number can be twenty-five. 
Every child must receive manual instruction, 
and it is undesirable they should receive it in 

ompany with children attending elementary 
company 

schools. It practically means every mentally 
defective school must have 4 manual instruction 
room. The Board of Education now allow 
this room to be counted as accommodating 
twelve places extra to the accommodation. 

The regulations require 15 sq. ft. of floor area 
per child in each classroom ; this gives class- 
rooms of 300 sq. ft. and 375 sq. ft. for twenty 
and twenty-five children respectively. The 
must contain not less than 34 sq. ft. of floor area 
per child, as in elementary schools. 5 

The offices for mentally defective children 
must be detached from the main building, and 
therefore there must be separate playgrounds 
for boys and girls, which pleygrounds must 
have at least 30 sq. ft. of ground area per child. 
This, excepting where sites are “little gold 
mines,” should not be taken as the maximum ; 
it is stated as the minimum, and for small 
schools it works out to a surprisingly small 
area. The code says “ provision must 
made for medical inspection at least once a 
year.” In the case of the Council’s schools the 
medical officers visit the schools about once a 
month, and require a room in which to carry 
out their examinations. The parents of the 
children are notified of the date and time the 
examination will take place, and they may 
accompany the child for the examination. 
Everyone would admit that there should be 
&@ special room, but it means extra cost, and 
did it warrant the expenditure, consideri 
the limited time it is being used ? No i 
room was provided ; and, in fact, he only Ww 
of one school that had a special room, and this 
school was an adaptation, and here a room 
suitable was at liberty. The alternatives were 
to use the teachers’ room or turn out a classroom. 
The teachers generally object to the examination 
being carried out in their room, especially as 
the children and parents are sometimes not too 
clean. Turning out a class means having to 
find accommodation for the class somewhere clse 
for the time being, and this method is adopted 
in many of the schools. 

The doctors do not ask for a special room as 
the teachers’ room or a classroom appears to suit 
them ; a weighing machine and height measure 
are supplied to each school, which can easily be 
put in the teachers’ room or classroom. The 
Vision tests, of course, on account of the distance 
required, must take place in the hall. He was 
of opinion that there should be a special room 
provided for the medical inspection, and a small 
toom was all that was required, 

_-\nother point affecting the planning was that 
al iientally defective children who require it 
ere regularly —. and the scheme for 
“«.osing verminous children attending ordina 

‘tary schools had been, as or whtlc- 
PI —— the special schools. This scheme 
s lor the separation of vermin hildren 
ther ehiiaean in the school. Dae 

, vathrooms provided were large enough 
. n ordinary size bath. Needle or ah 

ad been tried, but were not so satisfactory 
ordinary bath. The bath attendant 
y rp — to bathe, and the 
“id not necessitate so much stooping 
‘rt and allowed the child to be Suiateened 
' in soak, which was sometimes 
H jo a small-sized 
” Wide, on a wooden 

ould be "eter ena ang 

* Jn. ‘off the floor, would make an ideal 
‘trangement, He 
because it wag erm ata a small-size bath, 
than_an ordinary bath, 


did not take so 
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much hot water. The hot water was generally 
supplied by a geyser. 

Another aoe Sat in planning and fitting 
up these schoo d he now included physic- 

defective schools as well—was that it was 
found that the children could be taught various 
forms of — a which enable them 
to earn a living, or partially so, when they leave 
school. Therefore we ena schools in’ which 
tailoring, boot-making, metalwork, handicraft, 
joinery, chip-carving are taught. The ordinary 
routine of these schools differed considerably 
from the elementary schools, such work as 
netting and string-work, rug-making, chair- 
covering, basket-work, etc., being included. 

These schools were built for, or divided up 
for, either junior mixed children, elder girls, or 
elder boys. The education officer, in his 
report, states that “the arrangements which 
have been made for the training of elder mentally 
defective boys continues to show good results. 
Experience has proved that a large proportion 
of the mentally defective cannot earn their 
living entirely or even partially by any means 
other than manual labour.” 

The value of manual instruction introduced 
into the curriculum of these schools was shown 
in the after careers of the boys. In many 
instances the work done by these boys after 
leaving school compared favourably with that 
of children from the ordinary elementary schools. 
Of 295 boys who left the elder boys’ schools 
during 1906-1910, 90 per cent. were in employ- 
ment earning an average weckly wage of 8s. 
This, he thought, proved that there was sufficient 

und for building special schools suitable for 
instructions in manual-training work. 

From the foregoing remarks they would see 
that, roughly speaking, architects were tied to 
certain details in planning. The main points 
were: The size of classrooms and hall; there 
must be a kitchen and scullery, with necessary 
provision stores, etc.; teachers’ room and 
medical-inspection room and bathroom ; special 
classrooms for manual instruction. 

Dealing next with the schools for physically 
defective, Mr. Sutton said that in these more 
actual assistance was required, and special desks 
and invalid couches and chairs provided, and 
therefore the classrooms must be larger, and, 
according to the code, 18 sq. ft. of floor per 
child is necessary. 

The children have a common entrance, and 
the ambulance in which the child travels to 
and from school must have a suitable entrance 
and space in which to turn round. 

The London County Council have fifty-five 
specially constructed horse-drawn ambulances, 
which are supplemented by thirty-six hired 
omnibuses or other vehicles. It is estimated 
that 2,400 children are conveyed to and from 
school by ambulance or omnibus each school- 
day during the year. The children require 
feeding in the middle of the day, therefore a 
kitchen, scullery, etc., have to be provided. 

The bathroom is not provided, as the children, 
not being mentally defective, can be taught 
to keep themselves clean. 

In dealing with the consumptive schools, the 
lecturer mentioned Kensal House School, in 
which the whole training of the children was a 
fresh air one. Every classroom has casement 
doors, and practically all the windows are open, 
and when the weather permits four classes are 
held in the open air. The desks are in the 
playground, and when not in use are cvered 
vith tarpaulin. In the playground also “ a 
covered shed for manual work. 

All architects will agree that a school for 
these children should be built on hospital lines, 
the floors of impervious materials, no mouldings, 
no corners—in fact, a school sanatorium. 

The education of mentally and physically 
defective children is a very serious question, 
and the great problem is to prevent this class 
from increasing. But whilst we have them 
it is only humane that we should educate them 
and e their life happier and brighter and 
their outlook on life as wide as possible, and 
he was sure they would agree with him that 
by erecting schools suitable for the education 

this class of children we are making a step 
in the right direction. 

At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Eaton 
(Derby) posed, and Mr. A. E. Heazell 


pro 
Notti ) seconded, a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Coal Sutton, which was heartily agreed to. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 


At a quarter! eral meeting of the Institute 
of Architects in the Secretary's Chambers, 115, 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, Mr. Charles R. 
MacKintosh, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, in the 
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chair, the Secretary reported with regard to 
the matters dealt with by the Council since 
the previous general meeting. The following 
were the principal items :—{1) The election 
of Mr. Jas. Carruthers to the Council in 
consequence of the death of Vice-President 
R. D. Sandilands. (2) Motherwell Housing 
Scheme Competition—assessor appointed on the 
recommendation of the Institute. (3) The 
reference made to the death of Mr. Honeyman, 
R:S.A., a former President of the Institute. 
(4) Conference with Building Trades Federation 
re Building Contracts. (5) The Institute's 
suggestions regarding Cathedral-square lay- 
out. (6) The architectural design of the 
proposed Cross River Bridge. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 


At a meeting held on the 13th inst. 
Mr. T. G. Gilmour, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 
Mr. Donald Gair delivered a lecture entitled 
“* Restoration of an Historical Building.”” He 
dealt with the restoration of ancient buildings 
in general, and drew a distinction between 
restoring and preserving. Most restorations 
are carried out under the Board of Works, 
and even those in Scotland are controlled from 
London. The work is executed by contractors 
at rates for wages, etc., previously arranged. 
Restoration oak should be left distinct, and 
not coated with sooty water, as is often done. 
The foundations of many ancient buildings 
were very shallow, often seen protruding above 
the ground level, and were composed of large 
flat bedded stones, laid dry. Castle walls 
were found to be 13 ft. thick at the foundations, 
8 ft. at the first and 6 ft. 6 in. at the second 
floors. Much money was often spent strengthen 
ing foundations, when the fault really lay 
in the roof thrust. The joiner-work and 
plaster-work of the old castles were plain and 
substantial, but the plumber did not seem 
to be in existence in those days. 


2 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A New Attitude towards Old Buildings. 


Srr,—By giving an extract from the R.I.B.A 
Journal, Vol. XX., p. 547, in order to illustrate 
the historical standpoint for the preservation 
of ancient monuments, and by building up 
from that standpoint an elaborate case against 
certain extreme views held by a very small but 
very insistent minority, your leading article in 
last week's issue leaves, no doubt inadvertently, 
the impression that those extreme views are 
voiced in the paper quoted. The treatment of 
monuments is dealt with in some detail farther 
on (pp. 595-6). Here are discussed the distinc- 
tions between the treatment of “living * and 
dead’ monuments, between repair and 
renewal or additions. 

As so many considerations enter into the 
problem, it may be deduced that no hard-and- 
fast principle for the conservation of ancient 
monuments can be laid down. The stand- 
point that the first consideration should be the 
preserving of “ the expression of the ideas of 
the past "’ would not solve the difficulty. To 
take an extreme case. To preserve the expression 
of those ideas was probably the governing 
principle of those Italians with whom the 
decision lay for the rebuilding of the campanile 
of S. Mark's, Venice, but the Builder at the 
time (August 30, 1902, p. 179) pointed out that 
an exact copy was by no means the same thing, 
even though the greater part of the remains 
was incorporated in rebuilding. The treatment 
of old buildings cannot be referred to one 
fundamental rale, but each case must be dealt 
with on its merits by those who, thoroughly 
trained and experienced, can weigh the cost of 
preservation to history and art. 

While not agreeing with your leader-writer’s 
solution of a difficult and complicated problem, 
most architects will sympathise with his reasons 
for making the attempt. May the others 
never see their own buildings repaired with 
tiles and other alien material according to the 
fancies of strangers ! W. J. Davies. 


Barnsley Town Hall Competition. 
Sir,—This competition has been banned by 
the Society of Architects, and its members have 
been requested not to take part therein owing 
to the unsatisfactory nature of some of 
the conditions. I ask your co-operation in 
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enabling me, through the medium of your 
paper, to get into touch with other responsible 
architects, especially those who do not belong 
to any architectural body, and to invite them 
to act in unison in this matter. The remedy is 
in the hands of individual architects, and it is 
in their own interests and that of the profession 
of which they are members that they should 
refuse to have anything to do with architectural 
competitions the conditions of which are not 
in accordance with certain recognised principles 
It is not so much a question of membership 
in any architectural body as of membership 
in the profession. The object of promoters 
presumably is to obtain the best professional 
services, and it is time that architects, as well 
as architectural societies, should use every 
effort to convince promoters that competition 
regulations which do not embody the essential 
requirements of the profession cannot achieve 
their object, and also that there is such a thin 
as professional etiquette in the architectur 
profession. C. McArtuvur Butter, 
Secretary of the Society of Architects. 





Church Architecture. 

Srr,—In a recent leading article you suggest 
that from an architectural point of view Gothic 
is not the most suitable style for modern 
churches. May I st that, in selecting 
a style for a church, we should be chiefly 
guided by other than architectural con- 
siderations ? 

A church is erected primarily for the purpose 
of worship, and its architectural character 
should be that best suited to induce a reverent 
spirit in the worshippers. No arrangement of 
wood and stone can be objectively religious or 
irreligious. It is almost entirely a matter of 
association. The vast majority of Anglican 
Churchmen are accustomed to Gothic ecclesias- 
tical buildings, and the style is definitely asso- 
ciated in their minds with the idea of religion. 
This should be a sufficient reason for its adoption 
for all Anglican churches. 

Little importance need be attached to the 
historical association of the Basilican plan. 
Our duty is to the Churchman rather than to 
the archzxologist. 

The difficulties of the adaptation of Gothic 
to an improved type of plan should not prove 
insuperable, and would afford a new and 
interesting object for the consideration of 
church architects; but we must be careful 
lest an egotistical desire for some new thing lead 
us to break too abruptly with a venerable 
tradition. Epwry Sarra, P.A.S.1. 





Wells Cathedral, Somerset. 

Srr,—At the request of my Committee, I am 
writing to ask if you will kindly insert this 
letter, which expresses its view on the work 
done at the Cathedral during the past year, 
which was referred to by Mr. Thomas L. Tudor 
in his letter to you which appeared in your 
issue of November 28, 1913. 

First, as to the Chapter House crypt. The 
work undertaken to andl this part of the 
Cathedral into use again as a vestry is in inten- 
tion thoroughly in accordance with the principles 
of this Society, and the execution leaves little 
to be desired. 

As regards the work done in connection with 
the warming of the Cathedral, my Committee 
realise the great difficulties met with in under- 
taking this work, which may fairly be classed 
under two principal heads :—{1) The choice of 
system; (2) the arrangement of the system 
chosen. 

As to the choice of system. The old stoves 
have been removed because they were not 
considered sufficient to warm the buildin 
effectively, because they made it dirty, an 
because the stoves and pipes are ugly. 

The system chosen and installed is more 
efficient as regards warmth, but it may prove 
equally dirty, for a dark smudge of dirt usually 
appears on the surface of walls above radiators 
and hot pipes; again, the radiators and pipes 
are not only ugly, but necessitate the cutting 
through of walls, and in some places the 
destruction of the original architectural features, 
as, for instance, parts of the plinth of the 
stone seats against the walls of the aisles. 
These are not all the disadvantages in connec- 
tion with the installation ; perhaps the chief is 
the erection of a heating furnace chamber and 
a chimney from the same. Accepting the 
system chosen, however, my Committee believes 
it might have been arranged in some points 
with a little less da to the Cathedral. 
There are few things so liable to change in a 
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short time as are the various systems of heating, 
and therefore any work done in their installa- 
tion should undoubtedly be done so that when 
their day is over they may be removed without 
leaving any marks upon the fabric. In the 
case we are considering, perhaps the two chief 

ints where removal of this kind would not 

possible are where the furnace chamber has 
been built into the wall of the Cathedral, with 
its chimney in the buttress of the Chapter House, 
and, secondly, where the plinths of the wall 
seats have nm cut for the radiators. My 
Committee believes that efficiency could have 
been obtained without cutting into the structure 
in either case. 

The attention of my Committee has been 
drawn to the renewal of large portions of the 
angle gateway from the market to the Cathedral 
Green. It trusts that the resulting loss of 
interest and beauty which is now so apparent 
will have the effect of causing no further work 
of repair to be undertaken without careful 
pieliminary consideration of the means to be 
adopted. . 

That repair was urgently necessary there is 
no doubt, ond this Society weil have been the 
last to say otherwise, but it was repair not 
renewal that was needed. In the work done, 
however, many old stones were cut out which 
might have been repaired; others have been 
added, of which no part remained, in the 
manner commonly called “ restoration,” and 
this without any structural Fe gg 

A. R. Powys, 
Secretary, Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. 





Amending Lowest Tender. 


Srr,—I was much interested in “ Con- 
tractor’s”’ letter, headed “‘ Amending Lowest 
Tender,” and appearing in the last issue of 
your valuable paper. 

Does “Contractor”? feel the conduct of the 
public body in question should receive con- 
demnation for their having accepted at all so 
low a price and one in which it would appear 
(in comparison with the list of tenders pub- 
lished) an error had been made? If so, I 
heartily agree, as, viewed quite ee amp 
for any person or petsons (public ies most 
certainly included) to take advantage—as 
apparently is so very often done—of obvious 
mistakes on the part of a contractor savours 
of dishonesty. 

As to an increase of £100 being allowed o: 
the quoted figure, one would need to be in 
possession of the actual facts and circumstances 
of the case, without such I submit it is not 
possible for anyone to judge equitably. 

I contend that, in regard to tenders and 
tendering as a whole, much reformation is 
desirable—aye, necessary—and suggest a scheme 
could be readily inaugurated that would fully 
protect both client and builder, while allowing 
the latter to have at least a fair return for his 
labours. Not TENDERING. 





Competitions—Town Livers—Motor and 
Cycle Sheds, 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, with a light and delicate touch, has 
evidently some knowledge of the subtle subter- 
fuges by which modern journalism seeks to 
draw out the poor confiding architect, expioiting 
him possibly for its own glorification, and not 
altogether as suggested for the bencfit of 
architecture. 

Undoubtedly the opportunity to be afforded 
the successful competitor is a very alluring 
one. It will, doubtlens, attract many—an 
unusually large sprat sometimes catches quite 
a decent-sized herring—and for that reason, if 
only to keep the younger members of our 
profession busy, its appeal should be potent 
in its result. It is open to question, however, 
whether the serious-minded will welcome 
entirely the proposals of Town Livers. To us it 
would appear the premiums are quite inadequate, 
for the production of a standard motor garage, 
cycle shed, or any other building to be erected 
in London and the provinces requires a mental 
effort worthy of far greater reward. 

Perhaps if Town Livers were shaken up 
landlords might come forward in hundreds, 
instead of tens; with an added fillip of this 
nature the proprietors might obtain that 
which they most desire. The power of the 
Press is great; may it always continue in a 
disinterested way to foster architecture and 
architects ! James A. Swan. 
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Quantity Surveyors’ Fees, 

Sir,—The subject of surveyors’ fees and their 

upon indifferent quantities, w)jch Was 
exhaustively dealt with in your columns some 
little time has again cro ped UP Owing to 
the action one of the public dies in London 

An advertisement recently appeared in you; 
gee inviting tenders from quantity surveyors 
or takin . out quantities for a reservoir op, 
taining a t 7,000,000,000 gallons for the 
Metropolitan Water Board. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this is a very 
es gon contract, involving a large sum of 
public money, probably approaching £ | ,(),000, 
and that in such a case it is extremely cdesirabl, 
in the public interest that the best class of work 
should be employed. If, for instance, any 
individual or publie body were involved jn 
litigation with such an amount at stake they 
would hardly approach it by advertising for 
the cheapest firm of solicitors and the cheapest 
counsel to assist them ; yet this is analogous to 
what has happened in the present case. 

The Metropolitan Water Board have a list 
of surveyors whom they are supposed to employ 
regularly on their work, and the fees for the 
work are extremely low, perhaps owing to the 
fact that the Surveyors’ Institution have never 
published a scale of charges which might form a 
— to public bodies, in the same way as has 

n done by the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion. In spite of having such a list, however, 
the Metropolitan Water Board have advertised 
for public tenders without regard to the standing 
of anyone who might offer to do the work. | 
must say that I think this is a mistaken policy, 
whether applied to surveyors, architects, or 
any other professional men, and I think strong 
pressure should be brought to bear by the 
various professional bodies in London to avoid 
such an occurrence in future. 

It is said that “ you should never prophesy 
unless you know ” ; but I venture to prophesy 
that the work will be taken at a ridiculously 
low rate, and not by any leading firm of 
surveyors. I know from actual experience that 
this policy in previous cases has resulted in 
unqualified men being employed by the firm 
who secured the work, at very low prices, with 
the result that the quantities were most 
indifferent, and great difficulties resulted in the 
final settling up of the contracts, with con- 

uent trouble and expense to the employers. 

his is not real economy, as it nearly always 
results in the contractor being able to enforce 
claims for extras which would not arise if the 
quantities were properly taken in the on 
instance and the variations were propery 
measured by a competent man. 

It is most inconsistent and reprehensible oo 
public bodies in the largest city in the —_ 4 
who pride themselves on insisting that ¢ ° 
standard rate of wages shall be paid to mechanics 
employed on their work, should at the ae 
time give every inducement to professiona! men 
to underpay their assistants. It follows, = 
matter of course, that firms who employ st 
class men and pay them reasonable nse a 
have no chance of competing with those . a4 
only object is to get through the Mey 
cheaply as possible. F. 8.» 





The Machinery Users’ Association. 


Sir,—The accuracy of our statement to you 


was questioned by the solicitors to this pot 
ciation, but the enclosed extracts from ne is 
own reports of last year will show you “ 
right. j it we 
The solicitors also omitted to state Ss 
had an action pending against the Ass ner 


for £20,000 for money owing, work don. 
damages. Humpureys-Davies « : 

[*,* We have received the document " _ 
to, but this correspondence must now cv" 
Ep. } 


oO. 








GENERAL NEWS. 
Professional Announcement. -_ 
Mr.Clifford A. Aish, F.S.I., Licentiate K.' 1 his 


has removed to 526, Oxford-street, & 
telephone number is now Mayfair 666'. 


The Architectural Association. 
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-ofell’s Exclusives, Ltd, and they should 
pores great interest to all those connected 
vith technical education. The com 

films and lectures will be issued by ay Po 
Ruffell, Ltd., and arrangements — ‘or 
chowing them to all schools desirous of having 
them at a reasonable charge; but as a pre- 
liminary step the Association are holding a 
‘Jomonstration at No, 18, Tufton-street, 8.W., 
of some of these films. The films will show 
some of the following trades :—Hand-made 
brick-making, joinery, stone quarrying and 
working, and fireproof construction. urther 
films are in course of preparation. 


Exhibition of British Architecture at Paris. 

A Joint Committee of the Royal Institute of 
sritish Architects and the Architectural Associa- 
tion has been formed to get together a collection 
of drawings, ete., representative of British archi- 
tecture, together with students’ drawings, for 
exhibition in Paris early in the month of May 
next. The proposal to hold the exhibition 
emanates from the Société des Architectes 
Diplémés, of Paris, to whose good offices, it 
will be remembered, the profession in England 
were indebted for the most interesting exhibi- 
tion of drawings by students of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts held by the Architectural Associa- 
tion at the Tufton-street Galleries last year. 
The exhibition now to be held in Paris was 
originally intended to he composed mainly of 
English students’ drawings, but it was ulti- 
mately resolved to include a representative 
collection of British architectural work, and for 
this reason the Société des Architectes Diplémés 
have invited co-operation of the R.I.B.A. The 
exhibition will comprise three main sections— 
(1) Historical ; (2) Modern Work ; (3) Students’ 
Work. Scottish and Irish exhibits will be 
grouped separately to show their historical and 
modern development. Modern work of a 
representative character will be shown, limited 
to buildings actually carried out. It is under- 
stood that the exhibition will be officially 
opened by the President of the French Republic. 
The Chairman of the Joint Committee is Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., President R.I.B.A. ; 
and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. Cart de 
Lafontaine. 


Paris. 


Our Government has received through the 
French Embassy, and has accepted, an invita- 
tion to exhibit a collection in the Pavillon de 
Marsan, at the Louvre, of British Arts and 
Crafts, similar to that which was held last year 
in Ghent. Sir Cecil Smith, Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and Mr. Walter 
Crane, President of the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
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tion Society, will act as Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee upon 
which they served for the British Arts and 
Crafts Section at Ghent, and whom the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has asked to act for 
the Paris Exhibition.—M. Hennion, Prefect of 
Police, has appointed a committee of experts, 
including foreman stage carpenters, to co-operate 
with him in framing measures for the better 
protection of audiences in theatres from fire 
and panic in existing buildings, and in devising 
chemical methods of rendering scenery fire- 
proof.—M. Lansdowski’s bronze equestrian 
statue of King Edward was unveiled in the Rue 
Edouard VII. a few days ago.—M. Bassinet, 
the contractor, who died last weck, was a 
Senator for the Department of the Seine, and 
formerly President of the Municipal Council. 
Beginning life as a destitute orphan child, he, 
by force of character, raised himself from the 
comparatively humble capacity of a bricklayer 
in Paris to high and honourable positions in the 
service of the State. 


The Late George Tinworth. 


A monument to the memory of George 
Tinworth, the sculptor-potter, who died, 
aged seventy years, on September 10 last 
year, has been ezected in the Cuming Museum 
of the Southwark Central Library, Walworth- 
road. The memorial, a gift to the borough by 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., of Lambeth, in 
whose factories Tinworth worked during more 
than forty-five years, is a terra-cotta panel by 
him, entitled “ The Jews Making Bricks under 
Egyptian Taskmasters.” 


Sir Wm. Q. Orchardson, R.A., Memorial. 


The monument in St. Paul’s crypt to the late 
Sir William Q. Orchardson, R.A., which was 
unveiled last week by Earl Beauchamp, was 
designed by Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, 
sculptor. he composition embodies an 
inscribed tablet set in a white alabaster frame 
carrying an urn and supported by figures of 
“ Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon,” from the 
artist’s picture in the Tate Gallery, and the 
“ Farmer's Daughter,” from his picture that 
now belongs to the Glasgow Corporation. 


New Opera House, Berlia. 


The German Emperor has appeared of the 
lans and designs prepared by Herr Hoffmann 
te the new opera house to be built, at an 
estimated cost of £1,300,000, upon the site of 
the old Kroll’s Theatre, and opposite the 
Reichstag. It appears that the expense will 
be borne by the German Emperor, the City of 
Berlin, and the Prussian State Treasury. 
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King Edward Statue, London. 


The Advisory Committee of the King Edward 
Memorial Fund for London, of which Sir Vezey 
Strong is Chairman, have approved Mr. Bertram 
Mackennal’s model of the bronze equestrian 
statue which will take the place of that of Field- 
Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala in Waterloo- 
place upon the removal of the latter to a vacant 
pedestal in Trafalgar-square. 


Ancient Preston Buildings Demolished. 


The Starch-houses, Preston, have been 
demolished, and the site is to be utilised as an 
open playground for the children in the neigh- 
bourhood and as a drill-ground for the school 
children of the elementary schools. The space 
will not be enclosed, but will be paved with 
flags, and a circle of trees will be planted, 
leaving an open space about 800 sq. yds. in 
extent. 


—_ 
—_-2> 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





From an article in the Builder of 
February 20, 1864, on “ The New Light ” :— 

Of late, in provincial towns, and even in 
some villages, gas-lights have been intro- 
duced into the dwellings of the working 
classes—a practice which adds to the cheerful- 
ness of homes and is not more expensive than 
candles. In Manchester most new houses, 
of even the third class, have gas-pipes laid on 
at the time of building. In London this 
is not so generally done even in new houses 
of this class ; and to lay the pipes to old ones, 
by reopening the pavements is a seldom 
recurring art. 

Of late, however, lamps constructed for 
the use of paraffin or petroleum and colza 
oils are coming much into use in the houses 
of the working classes ; and it is stated that 
in the longest days of winter, when light is 
needed from between four and five o'clock 
p.m. till between ten and eleven, and also in 
the morning, the cost is only about eightpence 
a week; common candles would come to 
about a shilling; while the paraffin gives 
three or four times the volume of light that 
could be obtained from candles for that 
money. 





[*,.* We wonder if with the progress of 
inventions we shall be discussing a ‘ new 
light” in fifty years’ time.—Eb. } 
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Duchy of Cornwall Estate: Plan of Flats in Upper Kennington-lane at Entrance to Courtenay-street. 


Messrs. Adshead & Ramsey, Architects. 
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The Duchy of Cornwall Housing Scheme in 
Kennington. 


LARGE scheme for the improvement 
of the Duchy of Cornwall estates 
in South London is now being 
carried out, and consists of the 


a 
gradual replacement of the dilapidated property 
in Kennington by new blocks of houses, shops, 





and flats. It is only quite recently that the 
tenure of the property affected has permitted 
the carrying out of any extensive rebuilding 
scheme, and three years ago the Council of the 
Prince of Wales was for the first time in a 
pr to deal with the remodelling of the 
‘ennington property, Professor Adshead being 
called in to report on the whole project. 
Two years ago his recommendations were, 
with some modifications, acted on, and we 
illustrate in this issue some of the new work 
which has been carried out by Messrs. Adshead 
& Ramsey. 

The work consists in part of blocks of flats 
and houses, some of which we illustrate, and 
an extensive scheme is in contemplation for 
the erection of a large quadrangular block 
containing Homes for Old People, which we 
hope to give at a later date. 

he flats are of low elevations, being generally 
three floors in height, and whole streets will be 
built of maisonnettes or self-contained houses 
superimposed on one another. 

he houses generally are planned with livi 
and sitting room, scullery, food cupboard, | 
three bedrooms, a bath being fitted in the 
scullery with folding table-top over. The 
rentals are said to vary from 3s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
a week. 

The wish of the authorities is that different 
classes of ee should intermingle on the 
property to aid a general levelling up of social 
tone. This policy will prevent the unrelieved 
aggregation of the poorer classes in the com 
munity such as usually marks the decaying 
stages of urban property. 

Kennington possesses many _ interesting 
old houses of pleasing design which date from 
the Adam period, and it has been the aim of 
the architects in the work we illustrate to 
keep a suggestion of the continuity of the 
local tradition in their designs for new buildings. 
The treatment of the blocks of houses which 
have flat roofs enables the unsightly parapets 
between house and house required by the 
Building Act to be dispensed with, thus giving 
a breadth and continuity to the design of the 
smaller type of houses which they would not 
otherwise possess. 

The double block of flats which we illus- 
trate with their angle entrances are, we think, 
en good and satisfactory examples of 
domestic desi 

The trellised hes of the smaller houses 
give interest and charm to what would other- 
wise be somewhat monotonous masses of 
building, and are a good example of the value 
of simplicity and good proportion in utilitarian 
design. The buildings are carried out in stock 
bricks, with bands of artificial stone sparingly 
introduced. 
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The architectural treatment throughout is, 
as we think it should be, ve of an urban 
rather than suburban character, but it illustrates 
how u it is that the ions 
of our towns be deprived of ¢ ter 
and distinction in design, and we feel we can 
congratulate the Duchy of Cornwall in having 

their work in such capable hands. The 
ollowing are the names of those engaged in 
the foo 
Flats in Chester-street. 

Mr. J. Parsons, contractor, Waterloo-road, S.E. 
iepe sabe og i The Victoria Stone Con —_: 
] psgate, E.C. : 
, Ca Com , Upper Thames-street, 
E.C. Stoves and Lavatory Fittings : The Albion 
Iron Company, Upper -street, E.C. 

Two Blocks of Flats in Upper Kennington-lane. 

Messrs. J. Garrett & Son, contractors, Balham- 
hill, S.W. Stone Dressings: The Empire Stone 
Company, Thanet House, Strand. Ornamental 
i oaaweak The Carron Company. Stoves and 
Lavatory Fittings: Tne Albion [ron Company. 

Cottages in Square. 
Two Blocks of Eight Cottages North and South 
Sides of Square. 

Messrs. T. Hooper & Son, contractors, South 
Lambeth. 

Biock of Ten Cottages on West Side. 

Mr. G. Brittain, contractor, Kennington-road. 

Sub-contractors (for all three blocks). Stone 
Dressings : T Empire Stone Company. 
Iron Porches and Railings: The Carron Com- 
pony, Lavatory Fittings and Mantel Registers : 





he Albion Iron Company. Combination Stoves, 
ie and Coppers : Mescre Cornes & Heaighton, 
olborn. 


Maisonnettes in Cardigan-street. 


Mr. J. Parsons, contragtor. Stone Dressings: 
The Empire Stone Company. Iron Porches and 
Railings : Carron Company. havatory 
Fittings and Mantel Registers: The Albion Iron 
Company. Combination Stoves, Baths, and 
Coppers: Messrs. Cornes & Haighton. 





The Church of St. Barnabas, Mitcham, Surrey. 


Tue church is now in course of erection by 
Messrs. Allen Fairhead & Son, of Enfield, for 
the district which is being worked by the City 
of London School Mission, upon a site in 
Gorringe Park, Mitcham, upon a part of which 
a church hall has already been built. , 

A drawing of the exterior of the church and 
a short description of the building (of which a 
plan is now given) was published in the Builder 
on October 18, 1912. The drawing by Mr. 
Gascoyne of the interior, now sependiaved, was 
shown in the Royal Academy last year. Mr. 
H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.1.B.A., of West- 
minster, is the architect. 





View of the Great Cascade of Tivoli, with 
Surrounding Buildings. 


We illustrate another of Piranesi’s engravin 
from “ Le Vedute Romane.” - 


—_ 
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MEETINGS. 


Faipay, Fesavarr 20. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr. Thomas T. 
Basen on “Some Modern Methods of Welding.” 
p-m. 
a Sanitary Institute-—Dr. A. Greenwood on 
“ Infectious Diseases.” 7 p.m, 
Satcurpay, Fepevary 21. 
Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association.—Annual 
dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Usher Hall. 
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Mowpar, Fesrvary 23. 
Royal Institute of British Architects,.—\ir 


Pay} 
Waterhouse on “ London Railway stations.’ ~ »,», 
Royal Academy of Arts.—Sir Charles Wal:stce a 


* Beare aint 
The nstitution.—Annual dinner, i} Whit: 


hall Rooms. 7 


p.m. 
Repel Restate 7 Fra (Cantor Lec’ure).—Mr. J. Penne) 
on “ Artistic ae | hogy » 1 
"i Royal npr yt ee A. Greenwood 


p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—Paper |v Mr. 
bercrombie “* Some Architectura! Lae 
See 6 p-m. 
University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm),— 
7 . Banister on “ Renaissance Architecture, 
p-m. 


A 


Turspar, Fesevary 24. 

Institution of Civil Bugineers.—Mr, W. Willox or 
“ Rail-Steels for Electric Railways’; and M; 
8S. P. W. D’Alte Sellon on “ Rail-Corrugation and jt; 
Causes.”’ 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. Alan E. Munby o 
“ Elementary Science.”’ 7 p.m. 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Kaines 


Smith on “ Greek Art and National Life.”’ 4.30 p.m. 
Wepwespar, Fesrvary 25. 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Lectures on Arts 


Connected with Building).—Mr. F. W. Pomeroy o 
“A Talk on Scul " 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr, T. Brice Phillips on 
“ Rural Housing.” 8 Pp m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute-—Mr. Alan E. Munby on 
“ Elementary Science.” 7 p.m. 

TuursparY, Fesrvary 26. 

Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debat 
Club.—Paper by Mr. D. B. Niven entitled *‘ Some Notes 
on the Lendon Society arid its Doings.” 8 p.m. 

The Concrete Institute, — Mr. C. W. Cocking on 
“Calculations and Details for Steel-Frame Building: 
from the Draughtsman’s Standpoint.’’ 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. F. Lydall 
on “Motor and Control Equipments for Electric 
Locomotives."’ 8 p.m. 3 : 

Royal sonny of Arts.—Sir Charles Waldstein o: 
“Seulpture.” 4 p.m. : 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “‘ Ancient Architecture.” 4.30 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “The Nature of Beauty. 


3.30 p.m. 
Parpay, Fesrvary 27. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. C. 8S. Meik on 
“The Use of Reinforced Concrete in Connection with 
Dock and other Maritime Work.’’ 8 p.m. 


Architectural Craftemen’s Society, (lasgow.—Mr. 
Jas. 8. Boyd on “Medieval Architecture of 5t 
Andrews.” 7.45 p.m. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects— 
Mr. C. E. Mallows on “Hampton Court Palace. 
8 p.m, 

.. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
It must be understood that the following paragraphs 
are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; and that, 
endeavour is 








while every made to ensure accuracy, we 
t be responsibl errors that may occur. a 
The list of current itions is pri on page si. 


Theatre, Torquay. Se 
As the result of the limited competition, the 
designs of Messrs. Richardson & Gill, F.R.1.B.A., 
have been accepted for the building of the 
structure. We are informed that the scheme 
will be on academic lines, and will embrace 
several new features in the working of the stage. 
The work will be carried out conjointly y 
Messrs. Richardson & Gill and Mr. F. & 
Moore, cf Torquay. 
Barnsley Towa Hall Competition. 
Members of the Society of Architects ar 
further notified that the amendments of the 
conditions proposed by the promoters are ne 
sufficient to justify the Society withdrawing ” 
disapproval. Members are referred to ‘ lause 
of the Society's Code of Ethies, and are requester 
not to take part in this competition. 
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St. Barnabas Church, Mitcham, Surrey. 


Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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oe Waterhouse on “ , ms.” 8 pm, 
sess Royal Academy of Arts.—Sig . : 4 
tons “ Sculpture.” 4 p.m. Waldstein @ 7 
tel The Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual dinner at White a 
can hall Rooms. Bye ‘ : 
: Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lec’ure),— 
mVving on “ Artistic Litho pttyg Mr. J. Penne} 

The Royal Sanitary Institute. —Dr. A. Greenwood 

1 in “ Methods of Disinfection.” 7 p.m. . 

Liverpool Architectural Society.— by Mr. p 
Abercrombie entitled ** Some yo vy. all Aspects uf 
Town Planning.” 6 p.m. 

University of Londen (Victoria and Albert Musewm),~ 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on * Renaissance Architecture.” 
5 p.m, d 
rect. TuEspaY, Faeevary 24. 4 

ion Iustitution oj Civil Engineers.— Mr. w. WwW : 

“‘Rail-Steels for Electric Railways”; ae 
S. P. W. DAlte Sellon on “ Rail-Corrugation and i 
Causes.’" & p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.— Mr, Alan EB. Munby on 
* Elementary Science.” 7 p-». 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on “ Greek Art and National Life,” 4.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FPrervary 25, 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Leeturés on Ant J vort 
Connected with Bwilding).—Biir, y! Ww. Soutien CoTTraGes ON NORTH 
“ A Talk on Sculpture.” 7.45 p.m, 
Royal Society of Arts.—Mg, T. Brice Phillips on 
“Rural Housing.” 8 p.m, om 
Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr, Alan EB. Munby on 
.lementary Science.” 7 p.m. 
om TuurspaY, Pesavarr 26. | 
. Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debat: 
Paper by Mr. D. B. Niven entitled “ Some Notes 
on the London Society azid its Doings.” 8 p.m. 
he Conc Institute. — Mr. C. W. Uocking on 
‘Calculations and Details for Steel-Frame Buildings 
from the Draughtsman’s Standpoint.” 7.30 p.m. 
Society of Antiquaries,—8.30 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical -Engmeers.—Mr. F. Lydall 
on ‘‘Motor and Control Equipments for Electric 
Locomotives.”” 8 p.m, 
Royal Academy of Arts.—Sir Charles Waldstein on 
*“Seulpture.” 4 p.m. 
nd University of London (British Museum).—2Me. Banister 
Fletcher on “ Ancient Architecture.” 4.30 p.m. 
University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr, Kaines Smith on “The Nature of Beauty.” 























? 5.0 Pp ™m. 

by Ferpar, Paeevary 27. 

ot Institution of Civil Bngineers,—Mr. C, 8. Meik on 

7 ‘The Use of Reinforced Conerete in Connection with ’ 


Dock and other Maritime Work,” 8 p.m. 
in Architectural Craftemen’s iety, Glasgow.—M. 
ch Jas. 8S. Boyd on “ Mediwval Are of St 
Andrews.”’ 7.45 p.m. : 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects — 
id Mr. C. E. Mallows on “Hampton Court Palace. 

COMPETITION NEWS. 

It must be understood that following 
are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; t! 
while every endeavour is made to enewré acowracy, 
sannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 

The list of current Competitions is printed on page 2-7. 

Theatre, Torquay. 246 . 

{s the result of the limited eorspetition, the 
designs of Messrs. Richardson & Gill, F.R.LB.A., 
have been accepted for the building of the 
structure. We are informed that the scheme 
will be on academic lines, and will embrace 
several new features in the working of the stage. 
lhe work will be carried out eonjointly »y 
Messrs. Richardson & Gill and Mr. F. ©. 


Mi re, ¢ f rorquay. 


Barnsley Towa Hail Competition. 

















i Te Gropy FLATS IN CARDIGAN-STREE 
Members of the Society of Aaeeinects vd Derai. of Two-Story Ft 
further notified that the amendments of te — 
M1Itions proposed by the promoters are not 





iflicient to justify the Soeiety withdrawing 1s 

lisapproval Members are pas Ba to Clause 4 

f the Society's Code of Ethiea, and are requested 
t to take part in this competition. 





on THE NortTH 


CorTTaces 
ch, Mitcham, Surrey. 


NWALI 


F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Frats 1N Upper KrENNINGTON-LANE AT ENTRANCE TO COURTENAY-STREET. 
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ORTH AND West Sipes or New SQvuareE OFF COURTENAY-S!REET 


ALL ESTATE, KENNINGTON, S.E.—Messes. AvsHeap & Ramsey, Arc: 
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““BUILDING: DUCHY OF CORNWALL ESTATE, KENNINGTON, S.E 
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VIEW OF THE GREAT CASCADE OF TIVOLI, WITH SURROUNDING BUILDINGS 


(From Piranesi’s “ Le Vedute Romane.) 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


NOTES OF CASES. 
OTTENHAM URBAN 


PORTER v. T 
DISTRICT COUNCIL: 


DELAY IN DELIVERY OF SITE. 

HE case of Porter t. Tottenham 
TT Urban District Council (30 T.L.R. 
251; 1914 W.N. 24), which was 
decided last month, is of considerable inter- 
est. The plaintiff entered into a contract to 
erect certain were for the defendants on a 
site belonging to them known as Downhills 
Park, and it was provided that the plaintiff 
should be at liberty to enter on the site imme- 
diately for the purpose of ge ge out the 
works. The only approach to the site was by 
means of @ road made under the following 
circumstances. R., the owner of land adjoining 
Downhills Park, had laid out his property as a 
building estate. A strip of land immediately 
adjoining Downhills Park was laid out as a 
road, connecting up two public highways. 
Houses had been built on the site of the road 
opposite the Park, and the road had been made 
up on that side but not on the other ; the road 
had been used as a public thoroughfare for 
three years or thereabouts. The defendants 
made a gap in their fence adjoining the said 
road on the unmade-up side, and thus gave the 
plaintiff access to the site as agreed. About a 
fortnight after the plaintiff had commenced work, 
he was threatened by R. with an action for tres- 
passing on the unmetalled portion of the road, 
which R. alleged was not subject to any right of 
way, and on a strip of land varying from 1 in. to 
3 in. in width, and immediately adjoining Down- 
hills Park, which R. alleged he had reserved to 
himself. The plaintiff gave R. an undertaking 
and ceased work. The defendants thereupon 
brought an action against R., and obtained an 
injunction restraining him from interfering with 
access to their land. Thereupon the plaintiff 
recommenced work, and subsequently amare 
this action, claiming damages for the defendants’ 
delay in giving possession of the site. In giving 
judgment for the defendants, Mr. Justice Ridley 
said: “* But in this particular case the facts 
present this peculiarity, that the reason of the 
delay, of the failure to perform their obligation, 
was the interference of a third person, who was 
4 mere trespasser, over whom the building 
owners had no control, and with whose acts 
they could not have dealt otherwise than they 

did. If the obligation were held to appl 
in such a state of things it would be di na 4 
to define any limit to the liability of the building 
owner. The obligation to give prompt posses- 
sion is based on the builder's contract to com- 
plete the work in @ given time, subject or not 
to penalties. In the absence of such a pro- 
vision the obligation would be otherwise, 
and it would be for the building owner to give 
possession and for the builder to complete in 
“ reasonable time. Therefore the liability put 


on the } ilding owner has relation to the con- 
tract. There is no reason to be deduced from 
the position of the ies to the agreement 


Why one of them rather than the other should 


be hell to take on himself ibility i 
held responsibility in 

rs event of accidents which renders its ia 
ormar impossible,”’ 

Wit is, however, important to distinguish 


— the above case, where the delay was 
Wing 'o the wrongful act of a third party, 


oh cases where the delay is caused by 
— ‘ult on the part of the building owner. 
a ‘ Instance, in the case of Freeman v. 
ns Hudson on Building Contracts,” Vol. 
aa 3=°), the plaintiff contracted to pull down 
ao old buildings on a site belon to the 
- s and to erect thereon twelve new 
= - Owing to difficulties in obtaining 
a | of the old buildings from the occu. 
P ims, the defendants were unable to give the 
— a es the whole site at one 
» tive 8 
: obtained pratt Gane = 
th. «ow. Sgteement the contieinuband of 
works and the date of completion were 


Postponed for a fortnight. 


in favour of the builder. . : agree 

ond ‘mplications are od gro be Bae a 

— contracts, unless it is necessary that 

ths vious intents a genase 8 ay out 
“ ‘ious Intentions of the parties to the 


contract. That is good sense and good law, and 
it has been laid down many times. But where 
the building owner contracts with the builder 
to pay him £4,400 to build twelve houses, the 
builder must have the right to enter and to take 

ssion of the land on which he is to erect 
these twelve houses. There must be something 
implied. The whole contract says nothing 
about the time when the builder is to come in, 
and it is perfectly obvious and necessary to 
imply something, otherwise he could not build 
the houses at all.” 

His lordship then proceeded to examine the 
wording of the contract with a view of ascer- 
taining what actually was implied, and pointed 
out the following material terms: “‘ That the 
contractor was upon signing the contract to 
insure the whole of the buildings against loss 
or damage by fire. The contractor was to 
complete the whole of the work except painting, 
and such other work as the architect might desire 
to remain over, within six months of the date of 
the contract, unless the work should be delayed 
by reason of inclement weather or causes 
not under the contractor's control . . . for 
which due allowance should be made by the 
architect, and that in case of default the con- 
tractor was to pay as and by way of liquidated 
damages an agreed sum of £10 a week.” 

His lordship then proceeded as follows: 
“IT am not touching on penalties, because that 
has nothing to do with the case. But there 
is an indication that the contractor is to insure 
from the date of the contract. The next thing 
is that, excepting exceptions, he is to complete 
the buildings within six months. If he does 
not complete within six months he is to pay 
£10 a week, and this is an important feature 
of the case. When is he to have the land to 
start building upon ? There must be something 
implied in the contract as to the time when the 
land is to be given over to the builder. Then 
there is another clause which is of some im- 
Pe megs There is a question about brick- 

ying, and when one reads the clause about 
the bricklaying, in my judgment, this brick- 
laying applies to the whole twelve houses which 
the contractor had undertaken to build. Now 
what are the words? ‘ The bricklaying is to be 
carried up simultaneously all round ; no portion 
to be more than 5 ft. in advance of any other 
at any time.’ How could that be done if the 
builder had not got possession of the land ? 
He could not perform that part of the contract. 
Therefore it seems to me perfectly clear on 
reading this contract that there is an implica- 
tion in it that the building owner shall give the 
builder the site on which the builder is to erect 
twelve houses, and, in my opinion, the implica- 
tion is that the site should be delivered over 
within a reasonable time. . . Now it is 
perfectly obvious that the building owner did 
not hand over the site within a reasonable time 
or anything like it. In fact this delay has driven 
what is called a summer contract into a winter 
contract, which, it is well known, is more expen- 
sive to the builder than a summer contract.” 

And Lord Justice Collins said: “ There are 
certain provisions in the contract which point 
to the express agreement that the building shall 
be conducted as far as possible simultaneously 
over the whole of a given area, therefore it was 
essential to the contractor that the whole site 
should be handed over, and it seems to me, no 
date being expressed, but a limit of six months 
being fixed, and time being of the essence 
of the contract, that possession should have been 
handed over forthwith. However, the con- 
tractor appears to have waived his right of 
not getting possession within the first fortnight. 
That takes out of the contract, the covenant 
that time is of the essence of the contract, and 
substitutes a reasonable time for the earlier 
obligation which, I think, existed to hand over 
possession at once. I think we are now the 
judges of what is a reasonable time within 
which the contractor would be entitled to 
insist on the site being handed over. I should 
say that the reasonable time cannot be ex- 
tended beyond the fortnight during which the 
contractor was willing to acquiesce in not 
getting possession of the land. The reasonable 
time, in my judgment, ends at the expiration 
of that fortnight. I think the damage ought to 
be assessed on the footing that there was a breach 
in not handing over possession at that date.” 


A comparison of these two cases shows very 
clearly that Porter v. the Tottenham Urban 
District Council does not exonerate the building 
owner from default on his own part in delay 
in giving possession, but only applies where 
delay arises from causes beyond the building 
owner's control, 

Conditions as to Delay. 

In connection with this subject, conditions as 
to delay are also of interest. Where the contract 
contains provisions providing that the -2on- 
tractor shall not be entitled to any increased 
payment in consequence of delay in delivery of 
the site, such provisions will not be enforced 
if “‘ the conditions of the contract are so com- 
pletely changed as to make the special pro- 
visions inapplicable.” Thus in the case of 
Bush v. Whitehaven Trustees (*‘ Hudson on 
Building Contracts,” Vol. I., 118) the plaintiff 
contracted with the defendants to construct 
water mains for a fixed sum. The conditions 
provided inter alia that the contractor should 
not enter upon any portion of the site or com- 
mence any works thereon without the engineer's 
authority, and that the contractor should be 
given the use of so much of the site as the engi- 
neer should from time to time consider neces- 
sary, “but the non-delivery in the manner 
aforesaid of the use of such site, or any part 
thereof, shall not vitiate or affect the con- 
tract . . . nor entitle the contractor to 
any increased allowance in respect of money, 
time or otherwise, unless the engineer may 
grant him any extension of time, and then 
only . . . without thereby prejudicing, or 
in any way affecting the validity, or the 
sufficiency of the tender, or the adequacy of 
the same, or the prices therein mentioned.” 
It was also stipulated that the work should 
be completed within four months from the 
date of the engineer's order, which was to date 
from the middle of July. The site was not al! 
available until October 6. Owing to the delay 
the work was thrown into the winter months, 
and consequently extra expense was incurred. 
The jury found that the contract was entered 
into on the basis that the defendants would be 
in a position to give the plaintiff from time 
to time the use of so much of the site as should 
be necessary to enable him to continue the 
execution of the works; that at the commence- 
ment of the contract the defendants were not 
in a position so to do; that the conditions 
of the contract were so completely changed, 
in consequence of the defendants’ inability to 
hand over the sites of the work as required, 
&; to make the special provisions in the contract 
inapplicable, and the damages at 
£600 over and above the contract price. The 
defendants appealed, and the verdict was 
upheld. Lord Chief Justice Coleridge said : 
“It was turned into a winter contract . . . 
when many most important circumstances 
under which the contract was to be executed 
had wholly changed from those which, it is 
reasonable to suppose, were in the contempla- 
tion of both the parties when the contract 
was entered into. The contract nevertheless 
was carried on and was completed. It was 
carried on and was completed, of course, with 
the knowledge of the contractor, and equally, 
of course, with the knowledge of the defendants. 
The defendants knew as well as the contractor 
that the work was being carried on under totally 
different circumstances to those contemplated 
in the contract. They knew that perfectly 
well, and, although the plaintiff possibly ‘ or 
probably might at the expiration of four 
months have thrown the contract up and refused 
to proceed, he also had a perfect right, with the 
knowledge and assent of the defendants, which 
in this case is to be presumed, and indeed was 
proved to go on with the contract and to com- 
plete it under the altered conditions, or I will 
not say to complete the contract, but to com- 
plete the work under totally altered conditions 
that had arisen.” 

METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD y. 
JOHNSON & CO. 

In this case the plaintiffs entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary of State for 
War to supply water to Hounslow Barracks 
for domestic and non-domestic segs the 
supply to be by meter and at rates and 
charges specified in the agreement. During 
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the currency of this agreement the defendants 
contracted with the Secretary of State for 
War to carry out certain building operations 
at Hounslow Barracks, it being agreed by the 
War Office that the defendants should obtain 
water for the works free of charge from the 
barracks, Sect. 16 of the Metropolitan Water 
Board (Charges) Act, 1907, provides that the 
Board shall, at the request of any owner or 
occupier of any premises situate in any street 
in which any main or service pipe of the Board 
is laid, who requires a supply of water for 
services other than domestic, afford a supply 
of water by means of a meter or other fit and 
sufficient instrument or apparatus, Sect. 17 
of the same Act provides that “any builder 
being about to erect any building, who shall 
require a supply of water for that purpose, shall 
be deemed to be the oceupier of premises 
within the meaning and for the purposes of 
sect. 16, provided that if the Board so deter- 
mine they may, instead of affording the required 
supply by measure, afford the same at a rate not 
exceeding 7s. per £100 of the total cost after 
making such allowance as the Board may think 
reasonable for decorative or iron or steel work 
not requiring the use of water.” The plaintiffs 
had passed a resolution to the effect that water 
for building purposes should be supplied at the 
rate of 7s. per £100 of the probable total cost, 
less such amount in respect of decorative 
work, etc., as the Board’s Appeal and Assessment 
Committee should think fit. During the course 
of the works the Supervisor of the Metropolitan 
Water Board wrote to the defendants as 
follows :— 


‘“* Re Nurses’ Quarters, Hounslow Barracks. 
I am informed that you are using the Board’s 
water for building purposes at the above site, 
and I shall be obliged if you will fill in and return 
the enclosed form of application for a buildin 
supply in order that an account may be prepa 
and sent to you for payment.” 


The defendants declined to fill in the form, and 
accordingly the plaintiffs brought an action 
in the County Court to recover 14s., being 
the amount of their charge calculated at the 
rate of 7s. per £100 of the probable total cost of 
the building. There was no evidence that any 
question of allowance for decorative work, etc., 
was considered in the case of this particular 
building. The County Court Judge gave judg- 
ment against the defendants, who appealed 
to the Divisional Court, and from there to 
the Court of Appeal, where the appeal was 
allowed and the judgment reversed. In 
the course of his jalament Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams said: “The first point 
which was raised in the County Court upon 
sect. 17 was whether the plaintiffs could by a 
general resolution “* determine ’’ within the mean- 
ing of the proviso so as to make their determina- 
tion of general application. The County Court 
Judge held that the plaintiffs could do so, and the 
learned judges in the Divisional Court agreed 
with him upon this point, though Channell, » 
expressed some doubt about it. In my opinion, 
the decision upon that point is wrong. The con- 
tention of the Water Board is that they were 
entitled to pass a general resolution that the 
would always charge the maximum sum. 
do not think they had any right to do that. 
In my judgment, they are bound on each occa- 
sion to examine the matters that require exami- 
nation, and to form their own conclusion as to 
how much, if any, of the work is decorative 
or iron or steel work not requiring the use of 
water, and to make a proper deduction in 
respect thereof from the total cost. 

With regard to the meaning of the word 
“require ” in sect. 17 of the Act, Channell, J., 
in his judgment says: “I think that the 
defendants are not persons who ‘require a 
supply of water’ within the meaning of those 
words in sect. 17 of the Act in question, and 
unless they are the action is clearly not main- 
tainable. I entirely agree with that.” He 


goes on: “ Those words, in my opinion, mean ° 


persons who desire to be supplied with water 
by the Board ; in other words, persons who desire 
to become customers of the Board for their 
water. . . . No persons are obliged to 
take the Company’s water by the Company’s 
Act. It seems to me that what the Water 
3oard are doing in this case is to assert that 
they are entitled to compel persons who do not 
ask or wish for a contract with the Water Board 
for a supply of water to take a supply . . . 
I entirely agree that no persons are obliged t« 
take the Company's water by the Company's 
Act. It is an option, and, in my opinion, sect. 17 
merely gives to a builder who is about to erect 
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a building power to make an application under 
sect. 16 for a supply of water for the building 
operations as if he were the occupier of premises, 
and it imposes upon him no obligation to take 
water for the building operations.” And Lord 
Justice Buckley said: “In. sect. 16 it seems 
to me to be clear that the word ‘ requires ’ does 
not mean ‘ has occasion for,’ but means ‘ asks 
for,’ ‘demands,’ or ‘requests,’ . . . The 
word ‘require’ in sect. 17, to my mind, has 
the same meaning as in sect. 16.” 





LEGAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COLUMN. 


Note.—Answers to inquiries in this column 
are furnished gratuitously, and strictly on the 
understanding that no legal liability or - 
sibility of any kind is accepted or incurred thereby. 
Correspondents who desire to make use of this 
column, while supplying their names and 
addresses in full to the Editor, should also give 
a nom de plume under which the inquiry can be 
answered. 


Bricxs.—The quantity surveyor is clearly 
liable for negligence on the facts stated. 

X. Y.—The builder, on the construction of 
the agreement, would be liable to the building 
owner for the damage. 

Bur_pine AGREEMENT.—The landlord's power 
of re-entry appears to have been properly 
exercised, but the builder can obtain relief by 
an application to the Court. 

Party Fence.—The first question is whether 
it is in fact a party fence. If so, the liability 
is joint. But if it is not a party fence, the 
question is, on whose land is the fence erected ? 
This would be primarily determined by a refer- 
ence to the deeds. There is no liability at 
common law to repair a fence, but the owner 
(i.e. of the land on which it stands) is liable 
for damage resulting to his neighbour from its 
non-repair. 








LAW REPORT. 


Important Principle to Timber Merchants. 


In the Bow County Court, before his Honour 
Judge Smyly, K.C., a case was tried on Monday 
last week in which Counsel said that, althouga 
the amount was very trivial, the principle 
involved was of the greatest importance to 
them and to timber merchants. The plaintiffs 
were Messrs. Burt, Boulton, & Hayward, 
timber merchants, of No. 64, Cannon-street, 
E.C., and they sued Messrs. R. Woollaston & 
Co., of No. 46, Turner’s-road, Burdett-road, 
Limehouse, builders, to recover £16 Os. 8d. for 
timber supplied. 

_Mr. A. R. Jackson appeared for the plain- 
tiffs, and Mr. Werninck as Counsel for the 
defence. 

In opening his case for the plaintiffs, Mr. 
Jackson said that in June the dpfendants 
ordered a pene of timber from the plain- 
tiffs, and also another lot on July 1. ‘There 
was now no dispute that the timber was 
delivered, and as a fact the amount of the 
account had been paid into court, less 24 per 
cent, discount, and it was as to that upon 
which the case rested. The terms upon which 
the parties were doing business were 2) per 
cent. in two months; but he wished to call 
particular attention to a printed statement at 
the top of the order, which said :—‘ This 
account is payable at the above address only.” 
This wae the first case of its kind he had ever 
heard of, said Mr. Jackson, where it was in- 
sisted that yment should be asked for at 
the place where the order was given. As a 
matter of fact, the plaintiffs did not observe 
it at the top of the order, or they would 
have refused the terms, and if everyone in- 
sisted that accounts should be payable at the 
place of order it would mean every firm 
doubling their staff. It was most unusual and 
unreasonable. The defendant was allowed 
more than his two months’ credit as a rule; 
that was to say, that any timber ordered at 
any time in any month would not become due 
until two months from the 31st. Goods in 
June amounted to £12 10s. 6d., and it was 
not until October 3 that the sum was asked 
for peremptorily, it being suggested that 
several invoices had been sent in. This was 
denied by letter, in which the plaintiffs’ atten- 
tion was drawn to the statement at the top 
of the invoice, and asking them to send a 
representative down, and a cheque would be 
ready for them. Although they did not con- 
sider the request reasonable, they decided to 
defer to their wishes, and wrote saying a 
representative would call in two days. The 
representative did call, but the defendant was 
not there; it was not known when he was 
coming in, and no cheque had been left. The 
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representative refused to wait, and on cotting 
back to the office wrote threatening proceeding. 
failing immediate settlement. It was not yp: 
October 22, however, that the cheque came 
hand, less 24 per cent. discount 

Mr. Werninck: That is all you wey, 
claiming, then? : 

Continuing, Mr. Jackson said that when th, 
representative called he also asked for th 
£5 10s. 2d. for the timber supplied in July—iy 
fact, a settlement in full, and at that time th 
defendants had forfeited their right to a dis 
count. When the cheque arrived it was 
returned with a refusal to allow the 25 per 
cent., and proceedings were commence 
The defendants 2a that they had 
expected the plaintiffs’ representative to ¢,' 
again. Since that time the money had been 
paid into court less the 24 per cent. In con. 
clusion, Mr. Jackson said that 8s. 3d. only was 
involved, but the principle underlying it was 
of the greatest importance to the plaintiffs 
and timber merchants. 

Mr. William Thomas, traveller for the plain 
tiffs, said he did all the business with the 
defendants, and he confirmed the story told by 
the solicitor. 

The defendant gave evidence, and said that 
on the day the cheque was applied for he 
arrived at eleven o'clock, having been detained 
in a conference with eurveyors. 

Judge Smyly: He is strictly entitled to 
nothing more than a call at his place, and the 
cheque should have been written out the day 
before. 

Defendant: I ought to have done so 

Judge Smyly: I think you have sharpened 
a double-edged sword and cut yourself with 
it. You say the account will only be paid at one 
address, and then you do not pay it. The bes: 
way would be for people to refuse to accept 
orders on these terms. and I think it would 
then be very promptly struck out. On his 
own terms, he must be ready and willing to 
pay at any moment he is applied to, after the 
account ise due, or else he does not carry out 
his own contract. He has cut himself wit! 
his own sword, and has put himself out of 
court. Judgment for the plaintiffs for the full 
amount claimed and costs. 


—_ 


VASE FOUND AT LETCHWORTH. 


We have received from Mr. J. G. Douglas 
Satchell, of Letchworth, the following particu- 
lars of the vase which we illustrate :—This vase, 
believed to be a cinerary urn of early British 
origin, was recently found on the estate of 
First Garden City, Ltd., at Letchworth. It 
was discovered on the edge of the companys 








Vase found at Letchworth. 
gravel pit, in the neighbourhood of Ww" 
several bones, arrowheads, and other 
have been unearthed. ; 

Some small portions of a substance w)' 
appears to be charred bone and a mc'"' 
buckle, probably bronze, were in the urn. 

When found by the workmen it was fort: 
nately partially uncovered, owing to a hey) 
rain having fallen d the previous night. 
The height of the vase is 15 in. and the grea'* 
width 8} in. 
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THE DISPUTE IN LONDON. 


} negotiations for a conference begun by 

a ( \ W. Bowerman, M.P., have been 

carried on during the week. Both sides 

appear to be willing to confer, but cannot 
agree upon & satisfactory basis. 

The various unions representing the work- 
men concerned in this dispute are confederated 
into a larger body calling itself the London 
Building Industries Federation, and the sug- 
vestion is that this Federation shall be the 
negotiating body at the conference. ; 

This proposal does not suit the Employers 
Association because, in the first place, the 
agreements, the breaking of which caused the 
dispute, have always hitherto been made 
between the Employers’ Association and each 
union of each yreeary Nagi as 18 the custom 
venerally throughout the country. _ 

: In the second place, the Federation of the 
workmen has not yet shown itself deserving 
of the confidence of the employers. It is a new 
rmed apparently mainly for the pur- 
focusing the activities of those who 
are exploiting #0 energetically the popular 
movement known in this connection as labour 
unrest ; its chief title to notice is the systematic 
way in which it has engineered sympathetic 
strikes, every one of which involved some at 
least of its members in breaches of agreements 
which they were bound in honour to observe. 

Although not a party to the working rule agree- 
ments, this Federation is mainly responsible for 
their denunciation, and has shown scant con- 
sideration for the natural compunctions of 
those numerous members of the unions which in 
the past have shown, by their actions, that they 
took a pride in loyally fulfilling every obligation 
they undertook. 

In the third place, there is no evidence that 
the Federation is, or can be, or will be, put into 
a position to enforce discipline among the 
individual unions of which it is composed any 
better than the unions have been able to enforce 
it upon their individual members. 

Now this question of discipline is the question 
at issue between the employers and the unions ; 
without it agreements are so much waste-paper, 
and employers are not taking any more 2 
and until they are reassured that the internal 
discipline of the unions will be sufficient to 
secure faithful performance of the engagements 
entered into and of adequate punishment of 
individual members a disregard such 
engagements. 

Nevertheless, it must not be inferred that 
employers’ organisations have any objection 
to negotiating with responsible confederations 
of the various branch trades, being themselves 
fully sensible of the practical van 3s of 
& unified set of agreements affecti the 
— codes ee they would rather have 
hotices for ¢ anges in workin agreements 
from all branches at once and “ll settled at 
once, since there is less upset of trade in that 
way. lf a dispute evolves into a strike or 
lock-out they would prefer to have the whole 
trade shut down rather than have it semi- 
paralysed by partial cessations of work. 

It is evident, then, that what is needed now 
_ bring about a conference is not the surrender 
i Ri pei ot their organisation for 
heuid ’ me mS t ee component unions 
side may fi + sae © War ee the other 

‘“ feel satisfied that the Federation is 


body, fo 


pose of 


— ‘Le proper body to negotiate with. 
kr is cit very well prove to be the case if 
te con-titation of the Federation is on sound 


lines. very bedy of this kind is formed 


to secur hieets greatly desired by its members, 
-. he! com, to benefit them. ~~ of those 
Svantices follows expulsion from it and, as 
We showed last week in the case of an individual 
membcr of @ trade union, loss of benefit carries 
” h it a substantial financial penalty. 
Fi ™ any my os body, such as a federation, 
> “CHoult for @ unit to initiate an change 
oS ae Y or rales, because it is an inagnificest 
“regarded minority until it can secure 


eMough support to become a majori near! 
80. Avreement, i tion horet 4 
a to be psa “shi es : vith 
‘units. Then the opinion of jori 
*fierton, Bing in ele the pul opion 
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of the trades composing it, has a restraining 
effect upon rebelliously-inclined units, which 
should tend to prevent breaches of agreements 
entered into by the federation. On the other 
hand, such ies, when animated by a whole- 
hearted conviction as to a certain course of 
action, are very much more powerful than 
their units, because any large body of united 
opinion is in itself imposing. Federations 
therefore tend to be Sm bodies, 
rather conservative and difficult to start, but 
very difficult to stop when animated by a 
strong feeling. Examples of this on a great 
scale may be found in the history of the United 
States of America, as well as in what is taking 
place there at the present moment. There, 
too, may be found examples of how single 
units sometimes flout obligations entered into 
by the federation and insult those with which 
it has agreements, but always in the end the 

ublic opinion of the federalised states prevails. 

That is wanted in the present case is that the 
Building Industries Federation shall he able 
to satisfy the Employers’ Association that there 
is a clear chain of individual and collective 
responsibility, extending from every individual 
member of every individual union up to and 
through the Federation, to the agreement to 
which the latter puts its signature on their 
behalf, and that the powers of discipline 

eased by the executive of the Federation 
are such that it can reach and suitably penalise 
any individual who, disregarding his responsi- 
bility, breaks away from the agreement. 

The Federation and its constituent unions 
have the right solution of the case in their own 
hands; it is mainly a question of internal 
organisation and showing the other side that 
the negotiating body is worthy of confidence. 





THE DEARTH OF APPRENTICES. 


Speakers at public functions are apt to say, 
in speaking of the training of young people 
for the building and other trades, that the 
apprenticeship system is dead. This may be 
true of certain places, such as London, but it 
cannot be true of the North of England, where 
it is reported that a trade committee of an 
important employers’ county federation recom- 
mends that apprentices’ wages should be 
considerably increased, starting at least at 
8s. and rising to 25s. per week during the 
es and, lest this should not prove 
sufficiently strong inducement to secure what 
is so urgently needed, it is further recommended 
that youths should not be bound before the age 
of seventeen years, and then start at 10s. 
per week. 

Evidently the apprentice system is far from 
dead where employers are offering such induce- 
ments. It looks as though an awakening was 
at hand in this matter. Fora long time employers 
have seemed supine; statistics have been 
showered upon them warning them of the 
searcity that was coming, and now has arrived, 
but they have remained indifferent until now. 

However, the incident mentioned above is 4 
sign which is welcome, the more so as the pro- 
posal to raise the age for beginning appren- 
ticeship to seventeen years points a way out 
of other difficulties by providing a way to a 
career for youngsters who have entered the 
so-called blind-alley occupations, such as 
errand boys, van boys, messengers, shop boys, 
office boys, and the like. 

It is chiefly because in the years from fourteen 
to seventeen the earnings of youths engaged 
in such occupations exceed those of youths 
undergoing apprenticeship that the former 
are preferred. Under a system of apprentice- 
ship, which uires a boy to begin at 
fourteen and makes sixteen the latest age at 
which he may be bound to the various branches 
of the building trade, the boys who are engaged 
in blind-alley occupations are excluded. 

It looks as if those philanthropic and educa- 
tional associations which devote much care 
and thought to this question of — the 
young might now consider the practicability of 
@ scheme on the lines of allowing boys, under 
i to earn money, from the 


time leave school until they reach sixteen 
to seventeen years, in any of the so-called 
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blind-alley occupations they choose, and then 
providing a way of escape into a skilled trade, 
by way of apprenticeship, at a wage which 
will be a real inducement for them tu quit the 
blind alley for the more open road. It would 
seem that a way might be found out of the 
many difficulties, especially financial ones, 
which have so long barred the way to real 
progress in the training of young people for 
industrial pursuits. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Bory.—An advance in wages of 3d. ver hour 
(9d. to 93d.) has been granted to the masons 
as and trom June 1 next. 

GLossop.---The painters in this district are 
asking for an increase in wages of 14d. per 
hour (8d. to 94d.). 

LivekPooL.—An advance in wages of 4d. per 
hour (10d. to 104d.) has been granted to the 
plumbers in this district as and frum 
February 1, with a further 4d. advance on 
August 1 next. 

Lonvon.—Strong efforts are being made by 
the Parliamentary Committee of the lrace 
Union Congress to bring about a Conference 
between employers and men concerned in the 
building trade dispute. A meeting of he 
Parliamentary Committee and of representa- 
tives of the buiiding trade unions took piace 
on Friday ‘ast, at the House of Commons, to 
discuss the question of opening negotiatiovs 
with a view to a conference. The meeting 
lasted several hours, and at its conclusion Mr. 
C. W. Bowerman, M.P., stated that “ after 
a full and free discussion of the position the 
Conference agreed to request the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to continue its endeavours 
to bring about a conference between employers 
and the men's representatives.” The em- 
ployers are willing to meet the men ‘n con- 
ference, but still refuse to meet the London 
Building Industries Federation. This was 
made clear in an interview with Mr. Lawrence, 
when he said:—* We have always been will- 
ing to meet the trade unions in the buildiag 
trade with a view to bringing about peace, hut 
we want to meet the representatives of the 
unions—bricklayers’, plumbers’, and so on— 
with whom we have always done business, and 
not some new Industries Federation, as it is 
called, of whose standing, backing, and right 
to represent a big ud of men we know 
nothing.”” An important development took 
place on Monday last, when it was announced 
that the Transpo-t Workers’ Federation had 
decided to give the London Building Industries 
Federation every assistance possible in their 
struggle by refusing to handle all materials by 
land and water destined for jobs in the London 
district where there was a dispute. In a state- 
ment issued on Tuesday mm a Mr. Stennett, 
President of the London Building Industries 
Federation, declared that a full meeting of 
the whole of the Executive Committee had 
been convened for Wednesday to consider 
whether all men in the employ of the Works 
Department of the Office of Works who are 
members of the unions connected with the 
building industry ehall be withdrawn. Mr. 
Stennett said that a very serious position had 
arisen in regard to the understanding arrived 
at as to the attitude of the Department towards 
the dispute. It was arranged that all men 
employed by a large Government contractor 
were to be taken inio the employ of the Office 
of Works and paid by that Department until 
a settlement had beea arrived at. The men 
now allege that workmen in the Government 
service are being sent to finish jobs contracted 
for by this large master builder. Furthermore, 
that all men applying for Government work 
are being asked to sign the acreement which 
led to the declaration of the dispute. At the 
conclusion of the meeting on Wednesday it 
was announced that Mr. Bowerman had 
arranged a basis for a conference with the 
London Master Builders’ Association which 
the men had accepted, the question of the 
recognition of the London Building Industries 
Federation being waived, also that the 
trouble which had threatened to cause the 
withdrawal of the men employed by the 
of Works had been settled satisfactorily as a 
result of a deputation to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. 

Norrmncuam.—At the annual meeting of the 
Nottingham Building Trades’ Conciliation 
Board the application of the Amalgamated 
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Society of Carpenters and Joiners for altera- 
tions of the working rules was dealt with, the 
Local Trade Committee having failed to reach 
an agreement. The request was for an advance 
of wages from 94d. to 10}d. per hour and the 
withdrawal of the last clause in the walking: 
time rule, which reads :—“ This rule does not 
apply to men set on at a job,’’ Witnesses were 
heard from both parties, but the Board was 
unable to come to a decision, and the appeal 
now goes forward to the Midland Centre 
Conciliation Board. 





THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue annual dinner of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held on Wednesday 
in the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, 
W.C., Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun., President, 
in the chair, supported by 


Mr. Basil E, Peto, M.P., Sir Herbert H. 
Bartlett, Bart. (Past-President), Mr. James S. 
Holliday (Past-President), Mr. Percy B, Tubbs 
(President, Society of Architects), Mr. William 
Woodward, Mr. Frederick Biags (Past-President, 
National Federation), Mr. E. B. Barnard (Chair- 
man, Metropolitan Water Board), Mr, Benjamin 
I. Greenwood (Past-President), Mr. W, Curtis 
Green (President, Architectural Association), 
Mr William Shepherd (Past-President), Mr. 
T. J. Carless (President, Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association), Mr. Shingleton (President, 
Builders’ Benevolent Association), Mr. J. 8, Gib- 
son (Vice-President, R.1.B.A.), Mr. J. Carmichael 
(Past-President), Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Vice- 
President, Royal Institute of British Architects) 
Mr. Ernest 5 Brown (President, Institute o 
Builders), Mr. Stephen Bird (Master, Tylers and 
Bricklayers’ Company), Mr. H. P. Burke Down- 
ing, Mr. Ralph J. Holliday, Mr. H. P. Shepherd, 
Mr. S. J. Dicksee, Mr. Theodore Godlee, Mr. 
Ian Macalister (Secretary, R.I.B.A.)) Mr. F. 
Millar (Secretary, Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council), Mr. A. W. Turnbull. Mr. G. Bi 
Godson (Past-President), Mr. . Hammond, 
Mr. W. J. Renshaw, Mr. W. F. Wallis, Mr. W. 
Downs, Mr. F. J. alton, Mr. G. H, Parker, 
Mr. F_ Thor Mr. Howell J. Williams. Mr. 
J. E. Whiter, Mr. J. W. Chessum, Mr. R. B. 
Chessum, Mr. S. B. Depree (Secretary), Mr. 
Walter Wood, Mr. F. J. towed, Mr. G. J. New- 
man, Mr. H. J. Porter, Mr. Lewis-Peters, Mr. 
E. D. Pratt. Mr, J. C. Bourne, Mr. R. M. Roe, 
Mr. G. R. Julian, Mr. W. Frowde Young, Mr. 
H. A. Armytage Gate, Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Mr. 
A. W. 8. Cross. Mr. H. J. Johnson, Mr. T. F. 
Waggett, Mr. W. Lee Clarke, Mr. A. W. Lewis, 
Mr. H. T. G. Chidgey, Mr. E i 
A. H. Ryan Tenison, Mr. F. A. , 
W. C. Waymouth, Mr. J. M. Theobald. Mr. 

‘ C, Ss. se a as. G. x Wieers ee 

ostigan, Mr. R. W. Fryer, Mr. A. Pelly, Mr. 
W. H. Duffield, Mr. A. Cox, and others.” 


The loyal toasts having been suitably pro- 
posed by the President and honoured, 

Sir H. H. Bartlett, Bart., proposed the 
toast of “ The Houses of Parliament,”’ coupled 
with the name of Mr. Basil E. Peto, M.-P. 
In the course of his remarks he referred to the 
excellent work of the President and to the 
connection of Mr. Peto with the building 
trade. He did not quite know what the 
Houses of Parliament had to do with builders 
and contractors. Parliament had tried an 
experiment on the building trade in regard 
to unemployment, which was a tax on 
the trade, as though it did not suffer 
enough as it was. If that experiment succeeded, 
and he doubted whether it would, it would 
be applied to other trades. If it did not, it 
would mean that the building trade had a tax 
— upon it as an experiment. He hoped that 
‘ O away or amend the 





arliament would 
Trades Disputes Act, which was one of the most 
iniquitous Acts ever passed, placing as it did 
a class of people in this country above the 
common law. This was not good for any- 
body. He expressed the hope that the Trade 
Disputes Act would be so amended or done 
away with as to restore a fair, reasonable, 
and proper arrangement between employers 
of labour and the employed. ; 
Mr. Basil E. Peto, M.P., in reply, said that 
the building trade had had little for its money 
lately. But Parliament had only the previous 
day been considering a question of vital im- 
portance to the building trade, i.c., the effect 
of the Budget of 1909-10 on the provision of 
houses of the smaller kind for the working 
classes. He and those who thought with him 
contended that there had been an extraordinary 
diminution in the supply of these houses since 
the Budget was passed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the high price of money 
and materials had been felt by the speculative 
builder, who depended on the supply of cash 
at a low rate if he was to on his enter- 
prise, but he never mentioned the fact that 
building labour was dearer and dearer. He 
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did not mean that in connection with the 
various trades affected the hourly | rate of 
wages had been advanced from time to time. 
This. if builders had an uate return, no 
one would grumble at, but he did complain 
that there was a smaller and smaller return 
in labour for the money expended. Peo 
engaged in every class of building were finding 
out that it cost them more and more year b 
year to carry out the same amount of wor 
that they carried out heretofore. The price 
of materials went up and down, money was 
dear and cheap, but labour was becoming less 
and less efficient, dearer and dearer year by 
year, by reason of the vicious system whic 
was corrupting the whole labouring classes 
of this country, who were led to believe that 
the interests of capital and labour were opposed. 
Until they could do something to alter this 
fundamental error, until capital and labour 
could co-operate in a common cause, they 
would find strikes occurring again and again. 
He was perfectly certain that no enterprise 
could go on, least of all any building enterprise, 
where people were not prepared to abide by 
contracts in which they had entered them- 
selves or through their trade organisations. 
As he understood it, the whclo of the present 
dispute had to do with the point as to whether 
there should be any guarantee for the certainty 
of a contract. In this dispute they were 
fighting not against the interests of labour, 
but for the interests of labour, because if the 
contention of the other side were to succeed 
the employment of labour would have the 
greatest blow directed against it that could 
posibly be directed against its interests. 

Mr. Henry Holloway, J.P., then proposed 
the toast of ‘“ The Architects and Surveyors,’ 
coupled with the names of Mr. J. 8. Gibson and 
Mr. T. J. Carless, President of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association. In the course of his 
remarks he congratulated the President on 
the success of that gathering and especially 
referred to the services of the President during 
his year of office. Those who had been privi- 
leged to work with him during his year felt 
that they could not do too much to honour him 
for the services he had rendered to the building 
trade. As to the architects, he expressed his 
great admiration for the work they did, and 
especially referred to the improvement in the 
architecture of the country. He wished, how- 
ever, there was a closer touch between the 
builder and the architect so that they could 
understand and enter into each other's feelings 
in regard to their work. It used to be so, but 
he was afraid it was not so now, with the younger 
men especially, and builders now got their in- 
structions from the clerk of works; but he 
thought they ought to revive the good old 
feelings which existed in the earlier days of 

rsonal friendship between architects and 

uilders. Builders had their difficulties, for 
they were squeezed on the one hand by the 
specialist, who deprived them of the control of 
their jobs, and on the other they were threatened 
with the loss of control of labour in their 
business. With regard to the struggle they 
were passing through, it was not merely a 
question whether they were going to allow 
a man to work on their job whether he was 
a trade unionist or not. The fact of the matter 
was the Socialists and Syndicalists were deter- 
mined, if possible, to control all the industrial 
enterprises of this country. That was a 
dangerous principle. The Syndicalists were 
out to destroy the power of capital, to control 
enterprise, and the step which Syndicalists were 
taking was only the first step. The point 
particularly before them at the present time 
was a proposition that every employer should 
sign an agreement to the effect that no one 
should work on his job unless he was a member 
of a trade union. The second step would be 
that the unions would ask to allowed 
to regulate the engaging and dismissing of the 
men, and in the end they would be asked 
to give up absolute control of their business. 
The Syndicalists claimed to be allowed to 
regulate the output of the men engaged. It 
behoved them to look at this question seriously, 
and to stand firm to resist the movement 
which was coming on at the nt time. 
That Association was not in for smashing 
the unions, but they did resist the suggestion 
that the trade unions should coutrol the 
management and the organisation of their 
businesses. 

Mr. J. 8. Gibson, in replying for the archi- 
tects, said that much could accrue from 
the closer intercourse of builders and architects. 
As to the Institute of Architects, it was on 
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excellent terms with all reputable builden 
because they knew that they could rely on the 
integrity with which builders would carry oy: 
any agreements entered into with them. “Untij 
they could instil into the minds of labour the 
same idea, 1.€., that agreements must he kept, 
they could not expect to carry on their business 
The Institute had its duties to perform, and 
there was t advantage in belonging to it. 
One of its objects was the advancement of goo 
building and good design, and, to enable this to 
be done, they were very much interested in the 
proper training of young men and teaching 
them what underlies g architecture. They 
had their little troubles, and they thought they 
ought to have more control over those who did 
not uphold the reputable conduct of the profes. 
sion ; but they had come to the conclusion that 
they would be able to obtain such powers under 
their Charter as would enable them to carry 
out, to the fullest extent, those duties and 
obligations which it was incumbent on them to 
do, and he hoped that the quality of architecture 
would go on stn ¢ e agreed with much 
that Mr. Peto had said as to housing, but there 
was more than the statistical side of the ques. 
tion. He was against any attempt at stand. 
ardisation of cottages for any person—against 
the setting up of standard rooms, standard 
cost, and a standard of design. It was the 
province of the Government to find out what 
was necessary from the point of view of the 
nation, to find out where the demand was for 
cottages, but it was not the business of the 
Government to set up any standard of value of 
design, and to plant down in the Cotswolds, or 
in Sussex, Kent, or Scotland, or anywhere else 
stereotyped cottages which might be livable 
as far as ordinary persons were concerned, but 
which would be outside the environment in 
which they were placed. Whatever those 
cotta might cost, there was the bigger 
question behind of the value to the nation of 
reserving the beauty of England and Scotland. 
The cottages and villages we knew had grown 
up, and the best and finest and most picturesque 
P them never, he was certain, had an architect 
to design them, but they were well built and 
they were a great national asset. People came 
from all over the world to see these charming 
villages and cottages, and nothing was more 
undesirable than that the Government should 
set up any standard which would destroy the 
picturesqueness of the countryside. 

Mr. T..J. Carless aiso replied, for the surveyors 
and referred to several ge ee affecting 
quantity surveyors, especially standardisation. 
or improvement of measurement. Too rigid 
a standard, he agreed, was a bar to progress. 
As to the dispute in the building trade, he 
expressed the opinion that the men had no 
case, and that the sooner they came to terms 
the better. 

Mr. William Woodward then proposed the 
toast of “The London Master : Builders 
Association,” and in the course of his remarks 
he referred to rural housing and the mode! by- 
laws issued by the Local Government Board, 
which, he said, gave architects and builders a 
lot of unnecessary trouble. He had had the 
words counted and he found the number was 
21,578, and he went through the by-laws im 
order to see if he could simplify them, while 
leaving all the practical and necessary ‘irec- 
tions on ‘the same lines as in the Local 
Government by-laws, and he had succv led 
in doing it in 2,198 words. How | uld 
they expect builders to build good - 
inexpensive cottages if they were ham) re 
by ridiculous requirements ? Architects «Te 
intimately concerned in the relations bet." 
that Association and their men, and he di! net 
know any body better qualified to discu-- hae 
question than the R.I.B.A., and if the Mo-te" 
Builders’ Association were to ask the [nst''u'¢ 
and if the men’s representatives did the «'" 
there would be no difficulty in arrang!: * 
conference with the idea of ending an unfort'''*:° 
dispute, and he was sure the Institute wou! '" 
pleased to assist in this way. The R.! ~~ 
were, at present, engaged with the Institu': © 
Builders in considering a new set of cond!'\n* 
of contract which would prevent the dis} 
as to sub-contractors. In conclusion. - 
Woodward referred to the labours 0 *' 
Lawrence during the present dispute. +" 
made special reference to his tact, pet!" 


tes 


Mr. 


and ability in carrying on delicate negoti«'')"* 
and in caher ways. In his (the speakers 
op.nion it would =. 
proper solution of the present labour diffic i 
unless they got rid of the labour leaders. hee 
50 per cent. of the men were on strike of th 
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Ae ived with musical 
The President, recipe thet the hes a vain 


honours, said, in re his 
: s downhearted. as 
by nO Mer meetings of the had io 
of office 12 . in the year 
held against fifty-three in » 
ond thirty-eight in the year 
vould be reali J 
pee Speaking eed oe he could not 
have got through as 
been for the great sup a — pe ogy sang 
of Connell and ee cn better in the industry, 
ee been better still but for the 
unfortunate dispute, but as to that ~ — os 
a large number of the men did not k ol 
they were out for and what the _— Pw 
about. He was glad to say that adie - 
had been no bitterness shown during t pute, 
and he hoped there would not be. The 7 
of the trouble was well known to them, and he 
need not repeat it. — The employers c 4 
the men with breaking their agreements, an 
no reasonable reply had been made to that. 
There was no doubt that the spirit of Larkinism 
had invaded London, and it was not against 
the trade unions as they had hitherto known 
them, but against Larkinism, that they strongly 
rotested, and against that they intended to 
I ag : ; 
fight to the bitter end. Misrepresentation of 
the masters’ position had been made in certain 
quarters. The men had in some cases been 
invited to believe that the much-discussed 
2s. penalty agreement was the firm basis of 
any negotiations the masters might énter into 
with the men, but that was never the intention 
of the masters; it was only an intermediary 
step, and as soon as collective bargaining 
was again resorted to, and as soon as the unions 
were ready to meet the masters with financial 
guarantees that the agreements would be carried 
out, the 20s. agreements would be waste paper. 
The men did not understand this, and this act 
had gone a long way to prevent the men signing 
the agreement. The unions claimed that the 
men were not signing the agreement, but one had 
only to look at the jobs in to see. 
Last weck no fewer than 1,000 of the agree- 
ments were signed. The masters did not want 
to reduce the wages of the men or take away 
the advances recently given. What the masters 
objected to was meeting the National Building 
Trade Industries Federation as by 
the other side. The masters h at the 
present time eleven agreements with different 
trade unions, and now they were asked to 
meet a body representing twenty unions, some 
of which had little or nothing to do with the 
building trade at all, such as the National 
Amalgamated Furniture Trades Association. 
The cause of the trouble was that they had 
asked the unions for a financial guarantee 
because the ordinary agreements had failed 
in the past. The masters wished to deal with 
the responsible unions which had funds, in 
some Cases running into six figures, and not 
with a body such as the National Buildi 
Industrie: Federation. The masters 
to architects and surveyors to help ya at 
the present time by getting building owners to 
allow their works to stand still for a time, while 
they finished the fight and brought it to a 
ror — The men had m a national 
‘ppeal ivr funds; it would not be necessary 
for the masters to do the same, but it was for 
them t- consider whether they should make a 
national appeal to the ilding fed sions 
throug ut the country to fall into line and 
help, bu! before that was done possibly some- 
thing ld happen which would make the 
position clearer. He had had another meeting 
with \\ Bowerman, M.P., and at the next 
meetin. of the Couneil they might have a 
Written \.vitation to a conference. If the men 
were w. ling to put forward some reasonable 
guarant : upon them 
rh record to future contracts it might lead 
The a iodieg anaes “ Visi ’ 
cone was ry . ’ 
ae { by gp «'%... Wallis, IP, tors, 
Chairni.n of the Meteopalitan ‘Water Board. 
Builders had had, said 
. Wallis, com 


Plaint azainst the Board but they were more 
‘atistiod now im view of the recent decisions 


arrived at. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council have consented to the follow- 
ing applications under the London Building 
Acts, 1894 to 1909 :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Hampstead.—Erection of balconies at the 
rear of Nos. 2] and 23, Iverson-road, Hamp- 
stead, at the ground, first, and second floor 
levels, as shown on the pian submitted with 
the application of Mr. A. Puleston on behalf 
of the Great Central Railway Company. 

Hampstead.—Erection of a motor-house at 
the rear of No. 113, King Henry’s-road, Hamp- 
stead, next to Merton-road, as shown on the 
plan submitted with the application of Mr. 
8. C. Lathbridge on behalf of Mr. W. Little- 


Marylebone, East.—Erection of an angle bay- 
window, columns, pilasters, and a cornice at 
Nos. 68 and 69, Castle-street East, St. Maryle- 
bone, as shown on the plan submitted with the 
application of Mr. J. Slater on behalf of 

essrs. Misener. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
projecting balcony at No. 45, Green-street, W., 
as shown on the plans submitted with the 
application of Mr. F. W. Foster on behalf of 
Dr. Baines. 

Width of Way. 

Chelsea.—Re-erection of Nos. 14 and 15, 
Riley-street, Chelsea, as shown on the plan 
submitted with the application of Mr. H. D. 
Pearson on behalf of Mr. F. J. C. Ganzoni. 

City of London.—Erection of buildings abut- 
ting upon St. James<ourt, Bury-street, City, 
at than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of the street, as shown 
on the plan submitted with the application of 


Mr. T. H. Smith. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of an addition at 
the rear of No. 149, Balham-hill, Balham, next 
to Dinsmore-road, as shown on the plan, dated 
December 20, 1913, submitted with the appli- 
cation of Mr. E. J. George on behalf of Mr. 
A. G. Jenkins. 

Space at Rear. 

Marylebone, East.—Erection of an_ hotel 
building, over Baker-street Railway-station, to 
abut upon Marylebone-road, Upper Baker- 
street and Allsop-place, St. Marylebone, as 
shown on the plans submitted in connection 
with the application of Mr. F. J. Wills on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Railway Company. 

St. Pancras ap PS oy ee the 

lans roved on July 4, 1911, for the erection 
of buildings abutting upon Kentish Town-road 
and Prince of Wales-road, St. Pancras, so far 
as relates to the alterations shown on the plan 
submitted with the application of Mr. 8. H. 
Burdwood. 

Cubical Extent. 

nsington, North—Deviation from the 
ane appeored on November 19, 1912, under 
sect. 17 of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act. 1908, for the erection at the 
premises of the Pall Mall Depository Com- 

y, Ltd., Barlby-road, Kensington, of a 
urniture depository, to exceed 250,000 cubic ft. 
in extent, so far ae relates to the erection of 
an addition, as shown on the plans submitted 
with the application of Mr. W. G. Hunt. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


these lists care is taken to ensure the 
eB. of oo information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finall approved by the 
local authorities, “ aban F a, at Bony 
i ication, have been ectually . 
ponte Pee pbrovistions —T.0. for Town 





rnment ; _ BG. q 
yee asm L.C.C. for London Count Council ; 


B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 

vl have decided 
Aperpeew.—The Harbour Board have deci 

to proceed f the 





i harfing of a section © 
north oye oy River Dee, at an estima 


of £20,800. 
t :—Lock-up shops, 
cairns tanta ies ante Pe 
‘couse Trust, Litd.; alterations to premioes, 
Messrs. Park & Sparkhal 


Market, for ; L; 

. §. Harrison; addi- 
fener, Chari toy My. oe ir 
W. L. Hunt; cart shed, Cambridge-road, r. 











* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc., 
on page 237. 
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W. B. Fawn; additions to cottage at pumping- 
station, Boxall’s-lane, for the Aldershot Gas, 
Water, and District Lighting Company. 

Alnwick.—The B.G. have decided to purchase 
land from the Duke of Northumberland for the 
erection of children’s homes. : 

Ardrossan.-On @ poll a majority of the rate- 
payers are in favour of the scheme of the T.C. to 
construct a bathing pond on the foreshore, and 
to provide an installation of hot sea-water and 
tresn-water baths 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The T.C. have decided to 
apply to the L.G.B. for sanction to borrow 
£18,000 for sewerage works. Plans passed :— 
Messrs. Elias Wiid & Sons, extension of offices, 
Hatherine-street; Dr. Mann, additions to house, 
Katherine-street; and Messrs. J. Briggs, Lid., 
conversion of one lock-up shop into two shops in 
the Old Square. 

_Atherstone.—Plans passed by the R.D.C.: 
Four cottages in Nixon-lane, Grendon, for Mr. 
Nixon; coachhouse for Mr. C. Atherton Brown; 
dairy buildings for Mr. C, Atherton Brown; resi- 

on Baxterley Common for the Baddesley 
Colliery Trustees; two houses in Dordon-road, 
Polesworth, for Mr. T. Cliffe. 

Belford.—Plans eubmitted by Mr. J. Davidson 
for semi-detached villas near St. Aidan’s Sea 
Houses, for Mr. H. Chatton and Mr. A. Brown, 
have been approved by the R.D.C. 

_Bexhill.—A Committee of the T.C. is to con- 
sider the question of the erection of public baths, 
washhouses, and conveniences in north of 
the town. 

Biggleswade.—The R.D.C, have adopted plans 
for six cottages fronting the Great North-road, 
and for eight cottages ironting the Baulk-road, 
ail of the parlour type; and as regards the St. 
Neots-road property have decided that five cot- 
tages be placed on the main road and eight 
cottages fronting Mr. Hall's property on the 
north. 

Billericay.—The B.G. have approved of the 
ane of Mr. H. R. Bird, architect, for remode!- 
ing the Workhouse and infirmary, and they will 
be sent to the L.G.B. for approval. 

Rlandford.—The late Mr. J. T. Barnes has be- 
queathed £2,500 to the T.C. for a recreation 
ground, and £1,000 for rebuilding of the church 
almshouses; and on the death of his wife £9,000 
for the erection of twenty-five villas for dis 
treased farmers, £9,000 to build cottages for the 
necessitous poor of the town, and £3,000 for a 
swimming bath. ; : 

Blean.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held into 
the application by the R.D.C. for sanction to 
borrow £580 for works of sewage for the parish 
of Herne. : 

Biyth.—In view of the great increase in ship- 
ping business on the River Blyth the Harbour 
Commissioners have deci to dispense with 
the present ferry service between Blyth and 
Cambois and erect a steel girder bridge at an 
approximate cost of £50,000. The Blyth and Bed- 
lington Urban Councils are to be asked to co- 
operate in the project by constructing suitable 
approaches. 
min.—The Borough Surveyor is to prepare 
detailed plans and estimate for a fire-station. 

lton.—Plans p :—Messrs, Ormrod, 
Pomeroy, & Foy, for new Sunday-school in St. 
George’s-road, between the Spinners’ Hal! and 
the Pongupestiqnal church; Mr. Briscoe, a shelter 
at the Bolton Infirmary; Messrs. J. Marsden & 
Co., store-room at Burnden Bleachworks; Mr. 
Percy Southern, taxi_garage in Blackhurn-road; 
Swan-lane Spinning Company, new mill in Swan- 


ane. 
Bradford.—The T.C. have decided to purchase 
the site and premises of the Royal Infirmary for 
£100,000, with which sum the Hospital Board 
propose to erect a new building. A scheme by 
the Water Committee for duplicating pipes from 
Nidd Valley to Chellow Heights has been 
@pproved. The scheme, which involves an esti- 
mated expenditure of £180,000, is for the doubling 
of the line of pipes over a length of 14 miles. 
Bristol.—The T.C. are to reconstruct the road- 
way at the back of Bathurst shed leading from 
Wapping to the Junction Lock, Bathurst Basin 
with granite sette on a concrete foundation, at 
a cost of £1,280. ‘ 
Bromley.—Plans passed:—Mr. M. Zimmer- 
mann, alterations and additions, Bromley and 
Bickley Golf Club House Magpie Hall-lane; 
Messrs. E. & S. Smith, redrainage of Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, Sharp’s-cottages, Waltes o-yerd: Mr. 
C. H. B. Quennell, proto -house, Wythe’s House. 
St. George's-road; Mr. H. R. Latter, new house, 
Oaklands-road. 4 
Burton-on-Trent.—The T.C. have sanctioned 
electricity works extensions at a cost of £6,000, 
and deci to carry out the water-carriage 
sewerage system in regard to over 100 houses, 
without cost to the owners of the property. A 
Camborne.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Addi- 
tion to Messrs. Daniell & Thomas's offices, 
Chapel-street; four- house at Pengegon 
for Mr. J. Williams; two five-roomed houses at 
Troon for Mr. P. James; twelve five-roomed 
houses at North Roskear for Mr. A. Bennett; 
two-roomed house at Park-road for Mr. J. Rodda. 
Chatham.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Continua- 
tion of existing warehouse towards the Paddock 
at the rear of 35, Railway-street, for Mr. H. J 
Dorey; additions and alterations to the National 


Theatre, High-street; thirteen at 
ied gy oy a SE or 
and stores, Otway-street, for Mr. W. A. 8 ; 
bun at King Edward-road, for Mr. R. 
Hopkin; house. Chestnut-avenue. for Mrs. 
innegan; new business premises in Fair-row 
for Mr. D. P. Allison. 
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THE BUILDER. 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue are the 
towns of Eng’ 
to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 


t rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 
for errors that may occur :— 
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Livingstone and Moffat roads; Mr. P. Richard- 
house and shop, Lower Addiscombe- 
road; Mr. H. M. Wakley, cinematograph hall, 
London-road, Norbury; Messrs. G. Poulton & 
Son, four houses, Spa-hill. The L.G.B_ have 
sanctioned the borrowing by the T.C of £96,000 
for waterworks, and have also he!d an inguiry 
into the application by the Corporation for sanc- 
tion to borrow £2,830 for the provision of motor 
fire appliances, £1.550 for the purchase of land 
adjoining Grange Park-road as a site for public 
baths, £3,600_-for the construction of an outfall 
sewer across Waddon Marsh, and £14,500 for 
sewage works at the South Norwood Farm. 

Droylsden.—Plans approved by U.D.C, :—For 
new church (St. Andrew), Edge-lane, submitted 
by Mr. P. Walker. architect; and also plan of 
factory chimney at pickle works, Lees-street, for 
Mr. W. Harrison. g 

Dunfermline.—The T.C. have received a report 
of Messrs. Crouch, Hogg, & Easton, of Glasgow, 
and will proceed with a water scheme, estimated 
to cost £82,000. 

Durham.—Mr. C. Groves, of Chester-le-Street. 
is making preparations for the commencement of 
a garden city scheme in the South-road direction. 
** Elvet Moor Garden City ”’ will be begun shortly 
in a 5} acre field just off the South-road, which 
leads from Bow Cemetery to Lowe’s Farm. 
Villa or semi-detached villa residences are pro- 
posed to be erected. 

Elham.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Extensions 
and alterations to Cherry Garden Farm, Elham, 
including two new cottages.and garage. for Mr. 

‘. Hobson; cottage at Cylinder-hill, Saltwood, 
for Mr. E. Longley; house and shop, Elham, for 

r. C. Major; garage, stable. and entrance lodges 
and drainage plans for Sir P. n’s mansion 
at Lympne. : 

Foleshill. —Plans_ passed by R.D.C. :—Six 
houses at Booth’s Fields, Foleshill, for Messrs. 
Jones & Mason; three houses. Grangs-road, 
Fcleshill, for Mr. FE. K, Purnell: two houses, 
Binley-road, Stoke. for Mr. D. L. Williams; one 
house Newton-road, Bedworth, for Mr. A. Orton; 
rebuilding of Cricketers’ Arms, Collyeroft. Bed- 
worth, for Messrs, T. Salt & Co., Ltd.; addition 
to house and motor-house. Mount Pleasant, - 
worth. for Mr. G. H. Pickering; brick shed, 
Longford-road, Foleshill, for Mr. J. Rogers. 

Frinton.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—Shop in 
Connaught-*»venue for Mr. A. H. Mummery: and 
a house in Fourth-avenue for Mr. J. F. Walker. 

Gillingham.—The South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Company are spending about £50000 in 
railway works at Gillingham, where considerable 
extensions are contempla 

Glasgow.—Warrants granted by the Dean of 
Guild Court:—Messrs, John Weston & Co.. 
timber merchants, 54. Gordon-street_ to construct 
offices, workshop. and store at 107, Kelvinhaugh- 
street; North British Railway Company. to erect 
offices at Camlachie Goods Station; Kingston 
Rowling Club, to 2dd to their club buildings in 
M‘Culloch-street; Messrs. Rarr Stroud, LAd., 
Coxton-street. to add to their premises there; 
Messrs. Symington & Co., cork manufacturers, 


372, Scotland-street, and 54, Great Clyde-street, 
to erect buildings at the latter place. 

Glastonbury.—Plans for two houses in Bene- 
dict-street for Mr. Merrick; and of conversion of 
a wotkshop in Norbins-lane into a dwelling-house 
for Mr. H. Hawkins have been passed. 

_ Grimsby.—-The B.G. have adopted plans for 
improvements and extensions at Monkhouse, 
which will cost £11,000. 

Halesworth.—The U.D.C. have decided to pur- 
chase an acre of land on which to erect work- 
men’s dwellings, for which Mr. A. Pells, Beccles, 
will bs the architect. 

Halifax.—The members of the Ebenezer Church 
are raising a fund of £5,000 to erect a new church. 

Haxby.—Funds are being raised for a village 
hall, for which plans have been prepared. 

Hessle.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry into 
the U.D.C.’s application to borrow £1,200 for the 
erection of working-class dweilings, and for the 
appropriation of land belonging to the Council 
near the recreation ground as a site for that 
purpose. 

Hinderwell.—Plans from the East Cleveland 
ae gpa | Society for business premises and 
for the erection of six houses approved. 

Hitchin.—The R.D.C. have decided to go on 
with the erection of an isolation hospital. at a 
cost, roughly, of £10,000. Mr. Adams is the 
architect 

Jarrow,—Plans have been possed for a drill- 
hall at the corner of Beech and Fir streets. 

Kettering. —Mr. C, Wickstead, J.P., has bought 
43 acres of land, which he has named the Pebble- 
ford Estate and intends to develop on garden 
suburb lines. 

Knutsford.—Cracks have been discovered in 
the walls and ceiling of the parish church, and 
the parishioners have deci to repair these 
and, if funds permit, to extend the church. 

© approximate cost is £2,500, 

Largs.—The T.C. have plans before them of 
proposed new offices of the G. and S.W. Railway 
Company at Largs Pier. 

Linthwaite.—Plans by U.D.C. :—Two 
ouses near Storth for Messrs. Winpenny & 
Heppenstall; house y Seve-lane for ae PS 

orp; conversion of a house into two cottages 
at Highhouse for Mr. William Cock. es 

Liverpool.—The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board propose to provide an upper floor at sec- 
tions 6. 7, and 8 of the shed on the south side 
of the Huskisson Branch Dock, No 2, with the 
necessary cranes, etc., at a total] estimated cost 
of £17,250, and to erect a shed at the eastern end 
of the north quav of the West Float, Birkenhead. 
with railway sidings and roadways at a total 
estimated cost of £31,950. Without opposition 
from a single ratepaper a L.G.B. inquiry haa 
been conducted into the application of the City 
Council for leave to borrow £70,000 for the erec- 
tion of Pierhead Baths and offices, and to borrow 
£9 = Pe rae je provide am, oot and 
public facilities a ‘entre ree Library, 
Mnrseum, and Walker Art Gallery. 58 

Llandudno —A new picture palace is to be 
erected in Mostyn-street. An important scheme 
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for a new road to Llandudno is about to 


carried out, the Road Board haying fi. 
grant of £6,000 towards the expense. ’ 
Lianilityd.-A movement ig on foot to er 


@ memorial chapel to the Rev. Cadwatadr Jona 
who tor forty years was « munister at Doigei, 
and editor of the Dysgedydd. we 

Lynn.—The T.C, have adopted a scheme fo, 
laying out Friare-fields in building plots (- 
130 » to let at rents from £10 to £18 per 


*"March—The U.D.C._ h 

arch.— U.D.C. aving applied to 
L.G.B. for sanction to borrow £2,900 jor the an 
chase of 6 acres 1 rood, 12 poles of land in Gay). 
road, and for the building of sixteen houses op 
part of the land, the remainder to be utilised {o; 
the present for storage purposes, an inquiry into 
the application has been heid. 

Merton,—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held jnto 

the application of the U.D.C. for sanction to 
borrow £1,600 for the erection of a fire station 
adjoining the Council offices, and £575 {for the 
extension of the depét. 
_ Mexborough.—The L.G.B. have beld an ingmry 
into the application of the U.D.C. for sanction 
to borrow £850 for laying-out for use as a publ 
park the Castle Hills. 

Middlesbrough.—Plans and estimates for the 
extension of the Middiesbrough Asyium so as to 
increase the accommodatioa to the extent of sixt, 

s have been prepared by the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. 8. E. Burgess. The esti:mated 
cost of building and furnishing is £7,952, but the 
Asylum Committee have resolved not to proceed 
with the scheme beyond erecting three additiona! 
nurses’ cubicles. 

Nelson.-Plans passed :—Mr. J. T. Dent, sho, 
front, 99, Manchester-road; Messrs. Jus. Ne!son 
mechanics shop, etc., Valley Mills; Mr Jas 
Reynard, alterations, 31, Scotiand-road; Mr. J. ( 
Waddington, estate plan, Marsden Hall Estat. 

Newport, Mon.—The ‘I'.C. have decided to erect 
100 workmen's houses. 

Newton Abbot.—The R.D.C. have accepted 
plans by Mr. Segar for the erection of twe 
houses at Chudleigh in two blocks of six, t! 
estimated cost of each house being £200, ex 
clusive of the cost of land. 

Pawlett.—Strong efforts are being made to com 
mence the restoration of the parish church, a por. 
tion of the roof of which has lately collapsed. 

Perth.—The ‘I'.C. have appointed Messrs 
Crouch, Hogg, and Easton, engineers, of Glas 
gow, to vise them in regard to the water 
supply. 

Peterborough.—Plans are before the T.C. from 
Messrs. Murkett Bros. for the conversion of the 
Golden Lion Hotel into garage premises 

Pontardawe.—T .G. have adopted a plan 
for the conversion of the isolation block into 
pl.thisical ward, at an estimated cost of £1,050 

Reigate.—Plans passed by R.D.( Additions 
to house, Nunlands, Mason's Bridge, Horley, M: 
Joseph Hall; cottage and addition to motor 

arage, Kingswood, Mr. C. O. Barry, Pilgrim's 
olt, Kingswood. 

Rugby.—-Plans approved by the R.D.C. for 4 
house at Westfield Estate, Bilton, for Mr 
Hutchison; house at Bilton Estate for M: 
Higgie; four bungalows, Hilmorton Paddox, for 
Mr. S. Robbins; eight houses and shop, Hi 
morton Paddox, for Mr, Howe; priests house, 
Bourton, for Mr. J. F. Shaw. 

South Shields.—The Town Improvement and 
Health Committee are recommending the T. 
without delay to adopt the water-carriage system 
in existing properties as well as in ail new pr 
properties. The cost is estimated at £30,000 

Southwold.—The T.C. will apply to the L.G.B 
for a loan of £300 to construct an additiona 
groyne. . 

Stafford.—The T.C. propose carrying out a!tera- 
tions and improvements at the Borough Hu!!, at 
a cost of £2,500. Plans passed: Stafiordshire 
General Infirmary, new laundry; Messrs. Barton 
& Riley, extension and alteration to factory 10 
St. Patrick’s-place; Mr. T. Lioyd, extension to 
premises in Marston-road. 7 

Stalybridge.—Plans approved by T.( 
Alterations to the Floating Light Inn, Bridge 
street, belonging to Mr. J. H. Davies; slashing 
and knotting rooms and warp store in Leech 
street by Messrs. John Leech Sons, Ltd.; new 
weaving shed, etc., in Grosvenor-stree! and 
Leech-street by Messrs. John Leech & Son, |td.; 
billiard hall in Market-street by Messrs. WV) lc 
Holt (Burnley), Ltd. * ; 

Swadlincote.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Mr 
M. T. Sabine, motor garage, Midlan i 
Swadlincote; Messrs. Brunt, Bucknall, & (°. 
for new porch and alterations to William the 
Feurth Inn, Church-street, Church Gresley; Mr 
Jabez Gough, alterations to house, No °%6, 
Bretby-road, Newhall; Major Hatchett 
version of two houses and shops into thr¢e « 
ing. hous->s, ar, ice Side, Swadlincote 

onbridge.— he R.D.C. have decided to 
to the L.G.B. for sanction to borrow a *' 
£9,439 for the erection of forty-eight house: 12 
Hildenborough area, ; ; 

roon.—The T.C. have agreed to proceed 
a scheme of sewage disposal on the north 
at_an estimated cost of £1,916. ; 

Twickenham.—Plans for an electricit: - 
cation for the London and sei Westore 
way Company have been approved. 

Tyldesley. —The onmmen ol the new A 
Green Colliery, near Tyldesley, which, when 
opened out, will be one of the largest and de 
collieries in the country, and will employ 
,000 men, intend to erect 270 houses in the to" 
ship during the coming summer. The new dv«'™ 
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ings will the sem type, h 
ample garden space, and will be built on garcen 
“Fg ines. 

iverston.—Plans passed by R.D.C.:—House 


for Mr. J. Crossle 
church school at 
Head for Messrs. P 
Lancaster. 


at Outgate; additions te 
‘orver; new house at © | 
toctor & Birkbeck, archite 's. 


Walsall.—The T.C. have decided to extend the 
gasworks, at @ cost of £475, and have instruct 
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committee to prepare plans for 200 houses for 
the working oleeett as : eel hast on held 


Warrington.— “ f tor 
: lication @ sanc 
ints th eryowing of 14,660 for the extension of 
the elert ) Matthews, architect, has been 
instructed by the U.D.C. to prepare plans for a 
cattle market. ul * 
Hartlepool.—Plans 
ur Clarkson, al on GF % 
ses, Albert-street; ; : 
a gerese, Epes Messrs. Johnson ae 
i Dp le le 
alterinejey, alteration of shop, Oxford 
South-parade. . oie 
ey Thurrock.—Sanction has 2 
i BC. borrowing £2,290 for a ag . 
The P.C. have approved of am gocwered 
by Mr, F. J. Winter, of Sou % erec 


he sh. 
tion of cottages Hii? R'D.C, have decided to 
apply to the LGB. or Cee te ee eed. 
for the erection of twelve rin he atroad. 


Tolverhampton.—The T. ‘ t 
Ra scheme for erecting workmen's 


houses. : 
W —Plans passed by R.D.C. :—For 200 
Me) pene oye Acton the Ween 


¢ . Ltd., and of two ous 
Tenatiion by Messrs, R. & T Williame. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Tf, MICHAEL’S CHURCH, CORNHILL. 
Building operations are in progress 1m con- 
nection with Wren’s St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, E.C. The church itself is being re- 
floored and the organ apparatus is being 
altered. The rectory is to be rebuilt. The old 
building was put up shortly after the Great 
Fire, and will now be replaced. It had an 
interesting old room on the ground floor, 
which was used as the vestry-room of the 
parish, and this was lined with Jacobean oak 
wainscoting, which, however, had been obscured 
by successive coats of paint. It will be 
restored to its pristine condition and used in 
the new structure. The architect for the work 
is Mr. Charles Reilly, ‘F.R.I-B.A., St. 
Swithin’slane, E.C., and the contractors are 

Messrs. Ashby & Horner, Aldgate, E 


LCC, SCHOOL, CAPLAND-STREET, N.W. 
The Capland-street School is being remodelled 
under the architectural guidance of Mr, W. E. 
Riley, F.R.I.B.A., Superintending Architect of 
the London County Council. The general con- 
tractors are Messrs. J. Chessum & Sons, 
South-place, E.C. 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 

New premises for Messrs. John Leng & Co., 
Ltd., have been completed recently in Fleet- 
etreet, near St. Dunstan's Church. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Meakin, Archer, & Stone- 
liam, Nicholas-lane, E.C., and the general con- 
tractors were Messrs. A. J. Staines & Co., Led., 
Bishopsgate, E.C. The fireproof floors were 
by the Siegwart Company ; the electric lift was 
by Messrs. Spagnoletti, Ltd., Shepherd’s Bush, 
W.; the lighting by Electrica] Installations, 
Ltd.. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C.; and 
the heating was by Messrs. C. P. Kinnell & 
Co., Ltd., Southwark-street, S.E. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 

For many years there has been a large 
poster hoarding fronting Meux’s Brewery in 
New Oxford-street at Tottenham Court-road. 
The lower part of this is now being removed, 
and in its place will be erected a series of 
shops, with basements. The work is being 
carried out ander the architectural guidance 
of Messrs. Taperell & Haas, John-street, 
Adelphi; and the general contractors are 
Messrs. George Greenwood & Sons, London 


and Halifax 


MOTOR WORKS, 8T. QUINTIN PARK, W. 
wy ertenwi _to the Clement Talbot Motor 
orks a In_ progress at Barlby-road, St. 
Quintin Park, W. e architect is Mr. W. T. 
alker, | R.LB.A., Finsbury-square, E.C.. 


Who design the original building. The work 
i rang ! ecting four new shops, with north 
lights, or same plan as the existing bays. 
; e ger _ contractors are Messrs. Walter 
sawrene: \ Son, Finebury-circus, E.C, and the 
steelwork by Messrs. E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd., 
a street. Birmingham. The glazing 
pth M a Mellowes & Co., Ltd., Victoria 


and Sheffield; th ing is b 
Messrs. Ellis, Geary, & ton” thd Case ; 


street, EC: the tiling i a 

. yy: ; g is by Messrs. H. J. 
re Ma Ltd., Bridgwater, Somerset; and 
Lid, W ' 1s by Messrs. James Slater & Co., 


cf reet, Ww. 


; . LONGSTOCK PARK, HANTS. 

J Rrat ns and additions, to cost £18,000. 
es eu made to the mansion known as 
onestock Park. near Andover, Hants. The 


architects ara . 
iliietrect Chee Joseph & Smithem, 
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TRADE NEWS. 

We learn that the Bilton Council Schoois 
are being built with ‘“ Pudlo” incorporated 
in cement-work. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Blanchard « 
Wheatley, architects, Hull, Boyle’s latest patent 
“ Te ” ventilators have been applied to 
er fesleyan Chapel, Anilaby Common, near 

The General Hospital, Bristol, is being sup- 
plied with Shorland’s double-fronted warm-air 
ventilating patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues by essrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


SEWERAGE AND WATER SUPPLY SCHEMES, S&T. 
DOGMAELS, PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Separate sewerage and sewage disposal 
ami water supply schemes are to be 
prepared for each of the following districts. 
namely, Newport, Kilgerran, and St. Dogmaels. 
Mr. T. J. Moes-Flower, of 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, and Bristol, has been appointe ] 
engineer in connection with these works. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. H. Trollope. 

Mr. Joseph Harvey Trollope died at his 
residence, Queenswood, Beddington, Surrey, on 
February 10, aged eighty-five years. He was 
the fourth son of the late George Trollope, of 
Westminster, and was a partner, with his 
father and two elder brothers, Robert and 
George, in the firm of Messrs. George Trollope 
& Sons, builders and contractors. He retired 
from the business twenty-three years ago; the 
firm has since entered into amalgamation with 
Messrs. Colls & Sone. 

Mr. D. Heary. 

Mr. David Henry, architect, died at his 
residence, Esther Ville, St. Andrews, recently. 
Mr. Henry went to St, Andrews over half a 
century ago and joined the late Bailie Hall 
Mr. Henry took considerable interest in 
antiquarian research, and wrote much in 
connection with antiquarian matters. He 
recently published a work on the “ Knights 
of St. John in St. Andrews.” He served 
several terms as a member of Town Council, 
and was a mazistrate for several years. He 
also served on the School Board and Parish 
Council. 

M. E. Vaudremer. 

The death in Paris last week is announce l 
of M. E. Vaudremer, a prominent French 
architect, who based his work upon the older 
traditions of the schools. He was the archi- 
tect of several seminaries. and the chugches of 
Notre Dame d’Auteuil and Saint Pierre de 
Montrouge. 

M. Van Hove. 

The death is announced also of M. Bartholo- 
meus Van Hove, of Amsterdam, the Dutch 
sculptor. He was a pupil of Cavelier, and for 
many years contributed to the exhibitions «n 


Paris. 
- = 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








27.669 of 1912.—Jens Ernest Schmidt: Door- 
closing device. 

97.845 of 1912.—Willis Michael Prather: 
Vault lights, pavements, mosaics, and the 
like. 

"28,782 of 1912.—Albert Hanley: Safety means 
for pitshaft and other scaffold workers when 
such accidentally slip at work, : 

49 of 1913.—Leonard Erskine Hill: Ap- 

ratus for estimating the temperature an 
airman ar condition of halls and the like. 

"107 of 1913.—Robert Hagyard: Ventilating 

drai 1 the like 
“os az 1913 Emil Offenbacher: Circular 
saws for sawing stone, glass, and the like 

761 of 1913—The Midland Plastering Com- 
anv, Ltd. and John_ Horatio Hotching : 
laster coverings for walls and the like 

876 of 1913.—Joseph Truman: Brush tools for 

inting the bars or rods comprising or form- 
ing members of metal palisades and other 
e708 of 1913.—Alfred Hammer: Concrete 
floors and ceilings. ‘ : 

1.730 of 1913.—Felix Gain: Windows oa 

1945 of 1913.—Royles, Ltd., Oliver M tthe-s 
Row, and Wilfrid Harold Porter: Methed of 
ard means for purifying bath water. 

2.091 of 1913.—Bertram Charlies Wotton: 


Fireproof windows. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 
London Building Trade Dispute. 


REPLYING to questions asked in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Tyson Wilson and Mr. C 
Duncan, Mr. Wedgwood Benn stated that work 
on the large lump-sum contracts between tho 
Board of Works and the members of the 
London Master Builders’ Association 1» 
suspended, but the necessary work of main 
tenance in public buildings is being carried » 
He did not think he could take any action 
with reference to the contracts. It was true 
that three young men discharged from the 
Borstal Institution, employed by Messrs 
Holloway Brothers, and were working at the 
new Home Office, being erected under contract 
by Messrs. Holloway Brothers, but they were 
10t taking the places of those who are either 
locked out or are on strike. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In the Parliamentary Papere Mr. Grant 
asked the President of the Beard of Education 
if the destruction of the majolica columns of 
the old ceramic gallery, or lecture theatr: 
gallery, in the Victoria and Albert Museuw 
had been so complete that not a single spe" 
men of them had been preserved. 

Mr. Pease replied that none of the columns 
in the old ceramic gallery have been preserved, 
but all the pas oe from which the columns 
in the gallery were adapted, are in the centra! 
refreshment-room, and they were, and would 
remain, available for students and others 
desiring to study this class of work. 

Mr. Grant also asked if the President was 
aware that no specimens of middle Victorian 
pottery contemporary with the majolica 
columns in the old ceramic gallery of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum had ever been 
or were exhibited in that gallery; and, if so, 
what steps he proposed to take. 

Mr. Pease replied that between the years 
1844 and 1869 more than 1,000 specimens of 
contemporaneous pottery, including 356 pieces 
bought at the Paris Exhibition in 1867, were 
purchased for the Museum. In Appendix D 
of the Fifteenth Report (1869) of the Science 
and Art Department, page 210, it was stated 
that a great improvement in the genera! classi- 
fication of the collections was in the cours¢ 
of being carried out by grouping the whole 
of the examples of ceramic art, the property 
of the museum, and by arranging the collec- 
tion in the new corridor of the lecture theatre. 
In Appendix D of the Sixteenth Report (1869), 
page 296, it was stated that the new ceramic 
gallery now open to the public had been filled 
with specimens of the potter’s art of all 
countries and periods. In Appendix D of the 
Eighteenth Report (1871), page 383, it was 
stated that the ceramic collection, which had 
been moved to allow of the painting and 
decoration of the walls of the gallery, had been 
entirely rearranged and all the new acquisi- 
tions exhibited in their respective divisions, 

The President was further asked by Mr 
Grant if the Committee who advised him upon 
the new decoration of the old ceramic gallery 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum were in- 
structed to consider their recommendations 
especially with reference to the exhibition of 
works of art of the times of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. contained in the Jones Bequest: 
and if he was aware that such works formed 
only a portion of this collection. the whole of 
which must, under the terms of the bequest, 
be exhibited together and may not be 
separated 

Mr. Pease: The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the negative, and to the 
second part in the affirmative. 





, 
—_ 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council on February 12 the following 
matters were dealt with :— : 

Westminster Hospital Site-——The Improve- 
ments Committee reported on a letter received 
from the London Society expressing the hope 
that the Council would use its powers, under 
the clause in the Act authorising the sale of 
the site of Westminster Hospital, to widen 
Broad Sanctuary. The Committee had asked 
H.M. Office of Works if the Government world 
be prepared to co-operate in carrying out such 
a scheme, and had received a reply in the 
negative. It was decided that the Committee 
should again consider the matter 

Mall Approach.—A letter had been received 
from the Phoenix Assurance Company offering 
to seli the land required for the Mall Approach 
scheme on reasonable terms, and to agree to 
a scheme of rebuilding. It was agreed that the 
matter should be dealt with bv the Joint 
Committee, which has the matter in hand. 
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Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool: Perspective Sketch of the Completed Building. 


Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, F.B.I.B.A., Architect. 


(For a description of the building and other illustrations see our issue last week.) 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: 
“FACTORY CONSTRUCTION.” 


At a recent meeting of the Concrete Institute 
a paper on “ Factory Construction ’’ was read 
by Mr. Percival M. Fraser, A.R.1.B.A., 
M.R.S.L, M.C.I. In the course of his remarks 
the author said :— 

“It is now generally recognised that a well- 
equipped series of shops is an absolutely 
essential factor in a successful industrial 
concern. It is as important as the machinery 
and plant and the site. It is not difficult to 

ove that these will be crippled by being 
aed in unsuitable buildings, where the first 
must be limited in efficiency, under-driven, and 
wastefully or harmfully worked, and the second 
so badly utilised as to counteract its peculiar 
merits. To be completely efficient it is neces- 
sary to be as thoroughly up to date in the 
buildings as in the plant, for to be up to date 
means to have taken advantage of every 
development and improvement in machinery 
and organisation, and, other things being 
equal, indirectly it is the most important factor 
in success. 

The attempted adaptation of groups of 
buildings to a use foreign to that for which 
they were designed is one explanatien of the 
grotesque jumble of nondescript buildings 
dignified by the name of industrial buildings 
which we so often see, and it is one of the 
reasons why this country is unable to maintain 
its ascendancy in the world’s manufacturing 
commerce. 

It is also true that in the majority of cases 
economy could have been effected had the old 
buildings been scrapped and an entirely new 
series of buildings erected. I seriously suggest 
that the English factory owner requires educat- 
ing in such matters as this, and that he has a 
great deal to learn from the United States on 
such points. The American will frankly admit 
that he does not build his factories for posterity, 
but is content if they last a couple of generations, 
I do not suggest that we are incapable in 
England of erecting efficient ranges of ies, 
and I trust that we shall never erect buildings 
which will depreciate 100 per cent. in fifty 
years, but there is a happy medium of design 
and expenditure in regard to factory construc- 
tion which we — a to seek. 

There is a t that is incongruous in 
our iodustelel wath A typical English 
plant represents the finest product of human 


workmanship, and the employees, from the 
chief engineer to the humblest stoker, take a 
pride in keeping it at its highest pitch of 
efficiency and scrupulously clean, for to their 
mechanical minds it is a thing of beauty; but 
this is ordinarily housed without scruple in a 
corrugated iron building, which is not only an 
eyesore but totally incapable of efficiently pro- 
tecting the expensive machinery it contains. I 
have in mind an engineering works where some 
new machine tools, very complicated and costly 
and requiring perfect conditions of lighting, 
space, and drive, are housed in a corrugated 
iron and timber-framed building which was 
purchased and erected at a cost of £60, having 
previously been a gymnasium in connection 
with a boys’ club. It is unfortunately this 
type of construction which reinforced concrete 
has to compete with in cost, though it is evident 
that such a building is dear at any price and 
possesses only one advantage—namely, that it 
1s easily pulled down by the factory owner when 
he eventually finds that no adequate return on 
the capital outlay of the plant is possible under 
such conditions. 


The Design of Industrial Buildings. 

Among the questions which frequently come 
before an architect in designing industrial 
buildings is the following :—Whether the build- 
ing as a whole should be one story or more in 
height. This question is often automatically 
disposed of by the cost of land, the amount of 
labour to be accommodated, and the nature of 
the machinery. Unless the foundations are 
likely to — abnormally expensive it will 
generally found, however, that the one- 
story building can be constructed the more 
cheaply. 

A second important detail which tically 
always arises is the question of eliminating 
columns or reducing their number and planning 
their positions to the best effect. n the 
engineer does not object to columns be sure he 
has evil designs on them, and ample strength 
should be provided accordingly. 

Other questions which must infallibly arise 
are the nature of the lighting, which must, for 
Soe here Saihdinas the hime af an building is 
two-story buildings t idt t ilding is 
determined hereby, but it is an advantage to 
make the upper floor with roof light. Too 
much daylight, unlike artificial light, cannot be 
provided, but the increase of wi will 
add to cost and complicate ating” and 


ventilation. The north or sawtooth roof is 
always an advantage, but is not always worth the 
expense, costing, as it does, 10 per cent. more than 
an ordinary pitched roof in steel or 20 per cent. 
more than a flat roof in reinforced concrete. 
With regard to the clear height of workrooms, 
a margin should be allowed over the bare 
necessity, as it is comparatively cheap to add 
to the height of a floor, and a lofty room 
conduces greatly to its general utility. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Reinforced 
Concrete for Factory Construction in Com- 
parison with the Prevailing Methods of 
Construction. 


The serious competitors of reinforced concrete 
which are at present before the building world 
are as follows :— 

Brick, steel, and cast-iron, wood, sheet-iron, 
and metal lathing and plastering, tiling, terra- 


cotta, or similar slabbing and casing, and 4 
number of patent forms of construction too 
numerous to mention and most difficult to 
classify, most of which, however, come within 
the scope of reinforced concrete in one or more 
respects. 4 

t is exceedingly difficult, if not impo--ible. 
to definitely pronounce on the comparative 
economies of the foregoing materials, an! we 


can only take specific instances and endesvour 
to generalise from these. I am able to «ive 4 
case where competitive prices were obtained for 
a building, which is a fair size, straight- 
forward, and a really useful one for this 
comparison. In this case alternative sciemes 
were prepared in the fullest detai! and 
competitive prices obtained. The results were 
as follows :— 


Per 
ent. 
1, For a steel-frame building with brick wall, 
corrugated iron roof (two-thirds north light 
wood joists and boards on stee! besrers ‘ 
galleries, and patent glazing to roofs, t!’ 
CRIB OR acon covenescneseiior ote 
2. 


For a tn with roofs 


As bu rt flat, par’ 
es ii aaa RA 
4. As No.1 
The building was actually carried out i” 
reinforced concrete, including the gutters, ow" 
Bipes, : roofs, walls, foundations, and ¢v°Ty 
where it was possible for this materia! to 
be used. I may say that in this case there 
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ial circumstances whatsoever in 
were mot reinforced concrete ; patna » 
question of the supply of we 
very dificult one, a8 it to be brough ag 
25 to 30 miles by In my experience 
hove found tha! = f ! figures will apply 

of ordinary more 
i say, £2,000) A building of less cost will, 
generally speaking, be found cheaper in a 
‘ther form of construction, and I ve va . 
will nearly always be found cheaper in bric 
panels than in conerete slabs. 


Maintenance. 

The freedom of concrete from deterioration 

emits of savings in maintenance charges. 
permi : ton Se of 
These are exceedingly great in large series 
factory buildings, and can never be shown on 

+ Maintenance means more than merely 
guarding against the ravages of time. The 
necessity for maintenance implies decay; the 
maintenance costs are a dead loss, and main- 
tenance is in itself a thankless job owing to 
the fact that it is simply patched-up work, 
merely staving off the inevitable, which every 
year becomes at once more onerous and more 
useless. 

There is no material that I know of where 
maintenance is not necessary. Good brickwork 
is perhaps as free from this as any material 
provided the bricks are carefully selected, well 
built, and pointed in cement. In such a case 
brickwork should remain without repair in- 
definitely. This also applies to stonework 
where not exposed to smoke and fumes, but 
the use of stone is so restricted in England that 
it need not be further considered. 

With regard to the use of steel-frame con- 
struction, I strongly believe that, as carried 
out at present, it is liable to serious depreciation, 
and it has the very great disadvantage in that 
this depreciation cannot be guarded against or 
amended. A very large number of buildings 
are erected where the steel construction is cased 
in brickwork with no special precautions taken 
to protect the steelwork permanently against 
rusting. The continental system of building u 
with steel construction and filling the pane 
with brickwork, leaving the construction of 
steelwork exposed and painting same, is, of 
course, liable to depreciation, which must 
oe destroy the structure in the course 
of time. 

The various forms of patent slabbings for 
walls and roofs depend entirely upon an applied 
outer surface, and no such construction is found 
to be really permanent. It is always liable to 
cracks, through which the moisture can 
penetrate and attack the body of the walls, 
and the failure of the casing rapidly follows. 

Considering, therefore, the claims of reinforced 
conerete, without wishing to be unduly en- 
thusiastic, I think it may be reasonably asserted 
that, after a lengthy trial and the closest 
scrutiny of our chemists, architects, engineers, 
and constructors, reinforced concrete is, practi- 
cally speaking, free from depreciation if con- 
structed according to the latest approved 


practice, 
Fire-Resisting Properties. 

The fire-resisting properties of various forms 
of construction are of paramount importance in 
factory buildings. The effect of fire-resisting 
construction in reducing insurance premiums is 
but a smal! matter compared with the damage 
Which ensues to a business owing to the extreme 
dislocation caused by a fire, which no insurance 
- ao er, for we have to consider the 
‘nancial loss in the shape of buildi t, 
and machin: ry ruined, the Pedr gw 
documents which cannot be re laced, and the 
permanent ' ss of many skilled workmen who 
are thrown ‘omporarily out of work, and the 
occasional ccrible loss of life. The output of a 
firm is, moreover, temporarily paralysed, the 


normal tr; of business is diso i 

normal ft rganised for a 
— period, and the eventual effect is 

© il-urane i i 
iemem | nce company will not reinsure at 
ene . of course, fireproof, but we have 
ae fo ‘Le nearest approach to this ides 
ofc)‘ \loreed concrete construction is as 
steions a fir redatae as can be found. The 
3s ccturally guarded agai 
concrete ering. There is “eect aaa 


Pustible ai, ut the construction ; it is not liable 
exercise . dangerous thrusting or overt 
We. even when heated and suddenl 
rh. of course, liable when quence with a 
: ong shower of cold water to have the covering 
slabs an i beams either flake off or disin- 
%e. It is rarely or never found that any 
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of the conerete, beyond the covering to the 
reinforcement, suffers any irreparable damage. 
Any such covering can be broken away where 
loose and the building restored after the con- 

tion. It can therefore be fairly claimed 
that for factory construction which requires a 
high standard of fire resistance reinforced 
concrete can rival any other comparable 
method of construction. 


Saving in Space. 

A farther consideration which applies mainly 
to warehouse buildi is the importance of 
affording the utmost floor space for the storage 
of goods. Construction in London is exceed- 
ingly onerous in this respect. Matters have 
been made considerably easier by the steel- 
frame amendment of the London Building Act, 
but it cannot be denied that a considerable 
encroachment on floor space can be avoided by 
the use of reinforced concrete walls and supports. 

The objection to reinforced concrete, as 
compared with steel and cast-iron, in respect 
to posts and columns is that the floor space 
occupied is considerably more. 

It should be remembered that if a steel 
stanchion is insulated against fire it would be 
practically as great in sectional area as a 
concrete column. 

Adaptability. 

Perhaps the unique merit of reinforced con- 
crete ties in its extraordinarily adaptability. 
There is no other building material which can be 
put to such extraordinarily diverse uses without 
unwarrantable eccentricity or expense. The value 
of a material which can be used for practically 
any purpose which may arise in the construction 
of the wide variety of buildings comprised ih 
industrial works need hardly be dilated upon. 
The practical economy of such a material is 
also evident. Provided there are no insur- 
mountable difficulties in getting on to the site 
steel rods, timber, gravel, and cement, we have 
at hand constituents which are capable of being 
moulded into any shape and resisting any strain 
and fulfil purposes which collectively would 
require the use of a large number of different 
materials. In the ingredients of reinforced 
concrete there is nothing which cannot be 
readily obtained in the most remote locality of 
the kingdom. In my own experience, in places 
10 or more miles from the nearest station, 
concrete work always competed in point of 
economy with any other permanent form of 
construction, and wherever eccentric designs 
are to be carried out a plastic material will 
always hold its own with a material which has 
to be wrought into shape. And, indeed, it is 
dificult to conceive any form of building 
construction which it is not possible to carry 
out with reasonable economy in reinforced 
concrete. 

Speed of Execution. 

Following on the adaptability of reinforced 
concrete is the speed with which construction 
can go forward. If a contractor will lay down 
a well-considered and efficient plant the 
rapidity with which a concrete job can go 
forward is remarkable. A larger number of 
workmen (mostly unskilled labour) can be use- 
fully employed, and the building as a whole can 
be proceeded with uniformly and in a manner 
which simplifies supervision. Should it be 
found desirable in a steel or iron construction 
to make alteration time is lost in waiting for 
the various revised members to be delivered. 
With reinforced concrete such deviations can 
readily be made. 

A ti ti D > * 

An objection which is often urged mgs 
concrete buildings, which does not apply to 
brickwork or the usual form of construction, is 
that it is by nature unsightly. If appearance 
is an object in a reinforced concrete building 
I do not hesitate for a moment to say that a 
very agreeable effect can be obtained by per- 
fectly legitimate and economical means. Those 
interested in the possibilities of beauty in 
reinforced concrete will do well to read Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite’s paper published in the 
Transactions of this Institute, Vol. III. 


Alterations to Finished Buildings. — 

Another objection which may be held against 
reinforced concrete, especially for factory con- 
struction, is the great difficulty of making 
alterations which re! be found eye ry for 
various reasons, such as an ex pansion of business. 
But, in the first place, a successful factory owner 
should be able to see so far ahead that possible 
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secondly, that the practice of installing depart- 
ments into buildings not intended for their use 
always uces inefficiency and undue ex pense ; 
and, thirdly, that, assuming the building has to 
be altered owing to circumstances which no brain 
could have foreseen, such extensions and altera- 
tions are not impossible. Even if the expense of 
same is abnormal it is one of those factors 
which every shrewd business man will be pre- 

red for, for, in the same way, he has 
requently to throw on the serap-heap a 
valuable machine which has been supplanted 
by something which saves more time or labour 
in output. 

It cannot be denied that concrete, when it 
has settled down, is an exceedingly tough 
material, but the great strength to which this 
material attains should hardly be urged as an 
objection to its use. 


Building By-laws. 

An objection to reinforced concrete construc 
tion, which will die out in course of time, is the 
antipathy to a novel method of construction 
which, am afraid, is characteristic of the 
= nega I find, however, that individual 
building owners are easily converted if one 
honestly points out to them the limitations and 
the advantages of concrete. The most formid- 
able objection lies in the present attitude of the 
official world, who, in spite of the splendid 
example which has been set by H.M. Office of 
Works in developing the use of this material 
in permanent and often monumental public 
buildings, have not been affected thereby to 
the extent of amending their by-laws. We have 
at present an eminently suitable material for 
the construction of permanent buildings with 
which it is difficult to satisfy local authorities, 
who, on the other hand, will readily sanction a 
construction of light steel stanchions and roof 
trusses covered with corrugated sheeting. For- 
tunately there appears to be nothing in local 
building by-laws which empowers the local 
surveyor to reject buildings in reinforced 
concrete, and if an architect can persuade his 
client to go forward with his building I do not 
believe that he can be prevented. It is not, of 
course, pleasant to come into conflict with a 
local surveyor, and the architect generally feels 
that the best advice he can give to his client is 
that the more orthodox form of construction 
should be adopted. I need not enter upon the 
question of the London cose a Council’s pro- 
posed regulations, but I certainly trust that ere 
six months have passed these regulations will 
be duly in force, and I trust their example will 
be followed immediately by all the local 
authorities throughout the kingdom. 


Fixing Plant. 

The one great advantage of structural steel in 
factory construction is the ease with which 
machinery can be fixed to the steel members. 
That this use is often turned into abuse is 
beside the point, but I have frequently heard 
enginébrs state that they prefer steel to 
reinforced concrete for this reason. A little 
foresight will enable an architect to meet this 
objection with satisfaction to the factory owner. 
If an engineer desires to fix, say, a light motor 
he does not hesitate to drill a steel stanchion or 
girder as may be necessary to get a good fixing. 
By drilling two holes 1 in. in diameter in a 
girder he reduces a section as indicated on the 
diagram, whereas similar fixing on a concrete 
beam in theory has no effect upon the strength 
of the beam. In this respect concrete is 
advantageous, and it is at least as cheap as 
drilling in steel. 

The bulk of a concrete member is so com- 
paratively large in relation to a rolled steel 
member of equivalent strength that the result- 
ing damage of cutting into such member is 
proportionately reduced. Comparing the 
members shown, the sectional areas of the 
steel joist and of the concrete beam are in the 

roportion of | to 7 for equivalent strengths. 
t Is obvious, therefore, that the concrete 
member will stand much more mutilation 
without jeopardising its strength than the 
steel joist. Provision should and can readily 
be made, therefore, for fixing to soffits of slabs 
be nets f iding for light fixi 

A simple means o viding for xings 
is obtained by ater groove in the beams 
and columns, so that a fixing can be obtained 
with the greatest ease without in any way 
having to go into the concrete. For gas or 
water-pipes and mains or cables of 7 descrip- 
tion this fixing is very simple, and a good 
engineering job ; again, the i riminate fixing 
of shafting to walls is accompanied with greater 
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safety on reinforced concrete slabs than on 
brickwork, which is liable to give along the 
joints, and the weight, of course, is not so 
evenly distributed. 


Roof Construction. 

The low thermal conductivity of concrete 
gives it an advantage over the ordinary forms 
of roofing, apart from other considerations. 
The usual precautions taken are to construct a 
roof of timber with thick boarding overlaid 
with felt, upon which are placed battens and 
counter-battens and thick slating. This forms 
a fairly effective insulation, but the construction 
is at least as expensive as a concrete flat 
asphalted. For flat roofs and in all places 
where exposed to damp or water pressure 
concrete can be made, with due care, absolutely 
waterproof, and a very valuable and convenient 
arrangement which is now often adopted is to 
construct concrete roofs with high mo 
walls and utilise them for water storage. This 
has a further advantage that the water is 
generally at a convenient height to be drawn 
off under pressure.” 

Various applications of reinforced concrete to 
factory construction were described by the 
author and illustrated by slides. 


— 





REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


A rvarPER by Mr. H. E.~ Steinberg, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., on ““ The Common Sense of 
Reinforced-Concrete Design and Construction ” 
was read before the members of the Ipswich 
Engineering Society recently. 

Mr. Steinberg dealt mainly with the funda- 
mental principles which were common to all 
systems of design and all types of reinforce- 
ment: Owing to the number of so-called 
inventions with which reinforced concrete was 
beset he said it would be most useful if he gave 
his audience some idea as to how the relative 
worth of the Various methods and designs could 
be appraised and their practical value judged in 
one consistent manner. In England practically 
no experimental work worthy of the name had 
been done, though a few badly-designed beams 
and columns had been broken at various times 
by isolated enthusiasts. He spoke of the dis- 
appointment caused by the first Report of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, though the 
second Report contained an account of some 
ingeniously-planned experiments by Dr. Unwin 
on plain wal reinforced, square and rectangular 
concrete slabs. In all foreign countries where 
building was in progress the use of reinforced 
concrete appeared to be very extensive, 
especially so in places liable to earthquakes, 
as the reports of the San Francisco disaster 
showed that the reinforced buildings withstood 
both the earthquake and the subsequent fire 
more satisfactorily than the steel skeleton 
buildings. With reference to the practical 
details of construction, he first observed that 
it was chiefly the cheapness of the material, 
which, other things being equal, had made it 
so phenomenally successful. He laid it down 
that if the same unit stresses were specified 
and worked to by all designers, then the cost 
of all systems must be very closely approxi- 
mately the same for any particular structure. 
At the same time he asked them to observe that, 
though there might be little difference in cost 
between designs they might vary in merit, 
either by the actual details of the arrangement 
of bars, etc., or by the general engineering 
ability underlying the design. The bending 
moment in a beam might be calculated accu- 
rately for each span and over each support, 
with all the meticulous niceties of the theory 
of continuous beams, or, on the other hand, a 
simple, easy fraction like WL/10 might be 
taken for the bending moment in the span over 
the supports and anywhere else. In either case 
the cost of the job would not vary much, but 
in practice the latter design would develop 
cracks, whilst the other would have a uniform 
factor of safety throughout. From this point 
the lecturer went into still more technical 
details, in order to explain the common-sense 
principles underlying all systems of reinforced- 
concrete design. Amongst the matters alluded 
to were the extent to which concrete might be 
safely relied on to stick to steel so that they 
could arrange for their reinforcement to have 
sufficient superficial surface, in proportion to 
the cross-sectional area; of how to increase 
points of weakness by widening the beam, by 
embedding reinforcement, or by increasing the 
depth of the beam. It was a simple matter 
to say that this part would be in tension, that 
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in compression, and that the other was trying 
to slide relatively to another part; but it was 
not so easy to determine how many tons’ 
tension there might be. there, how many 
pounds’ compression there, and exactly to 
what extent one portion of the concrete was 
shearing in respect to another. These, how- 
ever, were the problems which must be solved 
by every designer, and the merit would — 
on the accuracy of the various solutions. ter 
showing the advantage of reinforcing by spiral 
and other methods, he concluded by saying 
that the future would be with the specialist 
designing firms, with a greater tendency to 
specify a system of design so that the firms 
would be able to lower their fees. The largest 
amount of work would accrue to those firms 
whose reputation was the best for turning out 
designs accurately, clearly, and quickly. The 
amount of reinforced concrete done in Great 
Britain every year approximated to about 
£1,000,000. The use of the material would 
increase for all heavy building work, and for 
silos, wharves, and jetties, but not for domestic 
architecture, nor for cheap workmen's cottages. 


—_—— = 
ro 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 








In Nineteenth Century and After is an inter- 
esting article on “Clubland Two Hundred 
Years Ago,” by Miss E. A. Drew, which contains 
some amusing and entertaining quotations in 
reference to clubs and club-life. The first 
coffee-house, it appears, was opened as ear! 
as 1650, in Oxford. The fashion soon eel, 
and many houses were opened in the next few 
years and much patronised by those under- 
graduates of the University who “ esteemed 
themselves wits.” In the year 1700 there 
were 3,000 coffee-houses in London. Miss 
Drew has something to say about most of the 
well-known clubs of the time. 

The Architectural Record of New York 
contains an interesting account of St. Thomas's 
Church, New York City, which was built to 
replace a church burnt down in 1905, and was 
the subject of a limited competition, which was 
won by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue, & Ferguson, 
and which is an excellent essay in Gothic design. 
Articles on ‘“ Grammatxn Court,” which is 
described as a fireproof suburban residence, 
and the “‘ Garden City of Helleran,” in Germany, 
follow, as well as some notes on the competition 
designs of the American Academy in Rome. 
We fecl that the number, though containing 
some interesting matter, is not quite up to the 
standard usually reached by the Architectural 
Record. 

The Engineering Magazine (New York) con- 
tains in its February number several articles of 
interest. “* The American Mining Industry and 
its Future Prospects” are dealt with by Mr. 
Horace V. Winchell, who points out that the 
enurmous development of mining in the U.S.A 
has been due to the wise Governmental policy 
pursued, under which both mines and home- 
steads have been given to all who chose to 
come, settle, and use, or given in exchange for 
a nominal consideration. Without such action 
on the part of the Government! American 
mining might be as undeveloped as that of 
Alaska. It is pointed out that America has 
now to face the competition of newer unde- 
veloped countries, and that if she is to retain 
her supremacy many defects in mining laws 
will have to be remedied, and among others 
it must be made impossible for anyone 
owning land to prevent its development. 
The lack of uniformity in inter-State laws, 
the unfairness and inequality of taxation, are 
other defects to be done away with. Mr. 
Edwin ©. Eckel deals with “The American 
Steel Industry Under Competition,” while 
** Steel Making in America” forms another 
article by Mr. L. De G. Moss, and the remainder 
of the number is taken up with articles on 
various technical subjects, with which we have 
not space to deal here. The magazine is 
always one of those of most importance and 
interest to engineers. 

Haryper’s contains nothing of special interest 
to our readers except a gossipy article by Mr. 
Edward 8. Martin, entitled “ A Philosopher in 
Central Park,’ with some good illustrations in 
tint by Mr. Lester G. Hornby. The article is 
an interesting one, and the following opening 
remarks will be appreciated by those who know 
New York City :— 

New York would have been a more interest- 
ing city if it climbed over the island of 
Manhattan instead of grading and squaring it 
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all into such a checker-board patie; 


| You 
that in Central Park, where the nk 
have been left about as they we-. pol 
roade follow more or less the line. of lew 
resistance. ere are hills in the Park 
the roads run around them; dales and sullie 
that the roads and paths run throuch. ." 


that they skirt or cross on bridges «., 2 
originally with the rest of the ‘slang jt ™ 
all rocky, irregular, tumultuous, disorden” 
But eurveyors laid it out; not with judgues 
and regard for nature, as cows would have do, 
but in the hard fashion usual to surveyors y: 
equint through those glasses that top the. 
tripods, and contrive straight streets on tin. 
maps, and practise to obtain right-angled |. 
And so one thing that makes Centra! Park . 
great a medicine ig the soothing contrast that » 
offers to everything around it. You come « 
there out of the monotony of streets that rm 
east and west, and avenues that stretch » 
terminably north and south, into one consider 
able tract where a straight line is a great rari: 
The Mall has straight lines. and is level. Son: 
of the meadows are level enough to play tenns 
on, but flats that are really flat, and straivh 
lines and right angles, are happily rare i: 
Central Park. 


——_ 
iia 


HALF-TIMBER HOUSES IN 
SURREY. 


At the monthly meeting of the Incorporated 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters, held 
at Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, on Saturday, 
February 7, a paper on “ Half-Timber Houses 
in Surrey” was read by Mr. H. Hey, Fellow. 
The paper was illustrated by numerous lantem 
slides prepared by the lecturer from photographs 
taken by himself. 

In his introductory remarks the lecturer 
— out that our remaining examples of 

alf-timber work are distributed over an area 
which coincides with the geographical distribu- 
tion of the oak. The lecturer dealt with 
craftwork prior to the Tudor period, and 
showed views of a fine example of a timber 
church spire with weather-boarded exterior 
and internal bracing and buttresses, the latter 
being roofed over, forming a wider base for the 
tower. Some interesting examples of domestic 
building of late fifteenth-century and early 
sixteenth-century work were shown. Notably 
a series of slides showing specimens of early 
half-timber work in manor-houses and other 
buildings. The various details ef ‘ Post and 
Pan ”’ or “ Post and Panel” work (in one case 
the actual wattle and daub was shown in sifu), 
overhanging upper stories with dragon ties 
to anglepost, and the connection of these to 
the main beams were clearly shown. 

A number of very early examples of door 
construction were shown, cross-boarded and 
nailed with nails clenched, the heads of th 
nails forming a pattern on the face of the 
door; details of hinges and bolts were also 
included. 

The lecturer traced the development of the 

particular characteristics of the roofs of the 
period, remarking on the short hips with a 
ablet at each end of the ridge, ani of th 
reak of the eaves line which led to the 
development of the dormer window. He 
also showed a series of views illustrating the 
barge-boards of the period. 

Some miscellaneous views followed, including 
a fine Tudor doorway and some barns and 
cartsheds constructed in half-timber work with 
brick filling and one weather-boarded ; 

A series of photographs of a sixteent!: 
century manor-house followed, givin: details 
of the development of ornamenta: carved 
braces, mouldings to doors, and windows 
while a few slides showing the man) gabled 
roofs of the seventeenth century close! » mos 
interesting paper. 

ring the meeting an interesting an oun’ 
ment was made. At the forthcoming « — 
to be held by the Worshipful Company : 
Carpenters at Carpenters’ Hall, Lon "-¥*" 
in June next, the Institute (by kind per isste" 
of the Worshipful Company) will o''' ae 
silver and two bronze medals to be °\ — 
for works exhibited in the divisions phar 
to carpentry and joinery. Further pa'\cul' 
may 4 obtained from the Hon. Se ret'y; 
29, Canonbury-park South, London, 5. 


————_---e————— 

SHOPS, ETC., KENSINGTON HIGH-STR!'' 
Four shops, with residential prem: 
are being erected in the Kensingto' 
street, W., from designs by Mr. W))' So 
Eves, F.RIBA., Uxbridge The se! 
contractors are Messrs. Sabey & Son, 1 t".. >: 
Peter’s-street, Islington, 


by Messrs. H. Y. & Co., 
Elms Ironworks, 8. i 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, ete. 


For some contracts 
adve 


still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
rtised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appo‘ntments, xxi ; Auction Sales, xxvi. 


Those with an asterisk (+) are 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in sme cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind ther 


uselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that depusits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


+,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Fesrvary 21.—Careroft.—Westevan CHURCH. 
_The Trustees of the proposed new Wesleyan 
Methodist church invite architects to eubmit 
competitive conan BD eo nag lh wy J. . 

arkie, solicitor, 52, Haligate, nc tr. 
aac 2 ~ ane aged oat Hendo = 

}.D.C. invite archi ‘ submit 
Ooditian for the erection of public baths at 
Ibe Burroughs, Hendon. Premiums, £100, £75, 
and £50 respectively. See advertisement in issue 
{ January 9. 

Mince 20, — Belfast. — Ant GalLeRY AND 
Mvseuw.—The Belfast Corporation invite desi 
for above buildings. Total cost not to ex 
£75,000, of which only £30,000 will be opens at 
once. Assessor, Mr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
LL.D. See advertisement in issue of Novem- 
ber 7. 

Arai. 1.—Sofia.—Destows ron 4 Rovat Patace 
aso Law Covrts.—Particulare from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 

Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9, and page 850, September 27, 1912; also 
page 708, June 20. 

Apa «2. — Ottawa. — DeraRTMENTAL AND 
Covers Bumpincs. — The Department of 
Palle Fone, a — _ architects to 
submit 6 in & pre com peti- 
tion for above balidings. Six will be chosen 
from these for final - ec: five un- 
successful competitors will receive $3,000. The 
winner will be entrusted with the work. See 
particulars in issue for September 19 and edver- 
tisement in issue of Se ber 12. 

May 4—London.—Sr. Pavt’s Bripse.—The 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corpora 
tion of London invite designs from British archi- 
tects for the architectural treatment of St. Paul’s 
Bridge. Premiums, £300, £ and £100 re- 
epectively. The assessor is Sir William Emerson 
praise ‘ See advertisement in issue © 

moder 

* May 15.-Home Counties.—Lasovrers’ Cort- 
146E8.—The proprietors of Concrete and Con- 
structional Engineering invite designs for 
labourers’ cottages. Premiums 100 guineas, 
50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively, amd two 
at 10 guineas each. 

Jvuye 20.—Orillia.—Moxsvumenst.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Champlain Tercentenary 
Committee invite competitive desi for «4 
monument to Samuel de Champlain. Not to cost 
m Prmae = See advertisement in issue 
< eoruary 15 

Janvary 15, 1915.—Cotnece Memontat Lecrvre 
lat.—Desiens for the Alexander Thompson 
ravelling Studentship must be delivered by the 


above date 
Contracts. 
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The date jiven at the commencement of each 
pragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders 
may be sent in. 
_Pranvary 3. — Bedwellity. — Convenience. — 
juilding @ »ublie urinal at Fleur-de-lis for the 

C. Specifications of Mr. Dan. H. Price, 








sur eyor to the Council, Aberbargoed. 

matin 3 1 ~ Reeneene. - 
ion ae. *, &t sanatorium for the Corpora- 
me a tions of the Borough Gaseuper, 


Fesrvary 23. — Buckie. — Hovst. — Various 
Jacke 2's) tion of house at Pringle-street, 
a rw tor “lr. A. Cowie. Specifications of the 
inet “SOW. «Hendry. 91, West Church- 


Cowling.—Scuoo. Apprriows.— 


Erection « new 

ann cloakroom, d and 

i a wa at Cowling Council School 
. ’ 1d} Education ‘ 

Quantities {r B. Thorates, Di _evestasent. 


-dueation et, Skipten. 
te mand | -\ -@leneaskey.—Scnoot. — Eree- 
at Gl hing of Nationa] School Buildi 

Worms . Co. Sligo, for Board ot Public 
Barracks, | hee Suetomore West B.1C. 

EBRUARY ‘z ° ‘ a 
— ditions to steblen, Hales Ola 
Society . Meena ate PF. & Industrial 
; r ze, piud aa “ Son, . 
ich.Hovses. — 


Fesrvary 23.--Rhondda.—Orrice.--Supply and 
erection of temporary office premises for the 
accountant’s department at Yetrad-road, Ystrad, 
for the Rhondda U.D.C. Specifications at the 
Council Offices, Pentre. Deposit, £1 1s 

Fesrvary 23.—-Whitley.__Conveniencres.—Con- 
struction of convenience at side of Council's 
offices and enlargement of convenience in Watts- 
road for the Whitley and Monkseaton U.D.C. 

uantities of Mr. A. J. Rousell, Surveyor, 

‘council Offices, Whitley Bay. 

Fesrvary 24. — Belfast. — Appitions, etc 
Carrying out the following works for B.G. : 
New sanitary annexe, convalescent department, 
washhand basins, Kerr's buildings, new accom- 
modation stores, etc.. at female department and 
lavatories at male infirm department, in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications prepared 
by Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects and 
engineers, Belfast. Quantities from Mr. Acheson 
Ferguson, surveyor, Scottish Provident Buiid- 
ings, Belfast. Deposit, £1 1s, 

“EBRUARY 24.—Brownstown.-—Scnoo.. — Ten- 
ders invited by Rev. A. Fenelon, Suncroflt, 
Curragh Camp, Co. Kildare, for the erection of 
echools at Brownstown. Quantities, prepared by 
Messrs. Morrie & Kavanagh, 53, Harcourt-street, 
Dublin, to be obtained from the Rev. A. Fenelon 

Fesrvary 24.—Darton.-—-Hovses.—Erection of 
three houses, Sackup-lane, Darton. Quantities 
of Mesers. R. & W. Dixon, Licentiates R.1.B.A., 
architects, 5, Eastgate, Barnsley. 

Fesrvary 25.—Cudworth.—Hovcses.—The Cud- 
werth U.D.C. imvite tenders for the various 
works in connection with the erection of houses 
under their housing scheme. Quantities from 
Mr. W. T. Lynam, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Cudworth. Deposit, £1 1s. ‘ 

Fesrvary 25.—Pochabers.—Hovst.—Various 
trades in erection of new dwelling-house at 
Fochabers. Specifications at the Estates Office. 
Fochabers. 3 ; 

Fesrvuary 25.—Hull.—Baivce.—Extension of 
the ay carrying Cottingham-road over Cot 
tingham Drain for the Corporation. Particulars 
at the City Engineer's Office. 

Fesrvary 25.—Lancing.—Parisn Hatt. 
he Lancing PC. invite tenders for erection of 
a parish hall : 

Fesrvary 25. — Manchester. SanaTorRIUM 
Burpixes.—Erection of males’ and females 
pavilions at Baguley Sanatorium for the Cor 

ration. Quantities of the City Architect, Town 

all. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Fesrvary 25. Taunton. ALTERATIONS 
Alterations at the pavilion at the Vivary Park 
for the T.C. Specification of Mr. D. Edwards, 
A.M Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, Taunton s 

Fesrevary 25.—Wetherby.— EnxGixt-novse, ETc 
—Construction of brick engine-house and water 
tower, together with the several works connected 
therewith, at Walton Head, near Pannal, for the 
Wetherby R.D.C. Quantities, ete. of _the 
Engineer, Mr. _ A. Johnson, M_-Inst.C.E., 
is, “The Exchange, Bradford. Deposit, £1 1s 

eBRUARY 26.—Bermondsey.-—Rerains. A 

airing the corrugated-iron ining-hall at the 

Torkhouse, Tanner-street, Bermondsey, 8.E., 
according to the specification of Mesers. New- 
man & Newman, architects and surveyors, for the 
B.G. Specification (by February 20) of Mr 
E. Pitts Fenton, Clerk, 253, Tooley-street. S_.E 
Deposit, £5. " 

esxusry 26.—Cwmaman.—Hovse.— Erection 
of a house at Cwmaman for Mrs. Wilson. Speci 
fication of Mr. J, Lieweilin Smith, Licentiate 
R.1.B.A., Aberdare. : 

Fesnvary 26.Cwmaman.——V1i14s.— Erection 
of eighteen semi-detached villas at Cwmamen 
for the Penybryn Building Club. Specifications 
of Mr. J. Liewellin Smith, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 

berdare. 

— oo 26. —Lutterworth.— Hovses.—Erec- 
tion, etc., of twenty-three houses at Lutterworth 
for the Lutterworth R.D.C. Quantities of the 
Council’s Surveyor, Mr. A. J. Ross. Lutterworth 

Fesrvary 27.— -upon-Irwell. — Bono. 
mos.—Erection of cartshed, office. mortuary, an 
storeroom at Croft's Bank, Davyhulme, for the 
Barton R.D.C. Specifications, etc., from Mr. 
Mountain AM. Inst C-E. peeve ~~! to the Coun- 
i nion Offices, Green-lane, Patricro!t. 3 
a = or — _~Restpexct.— Erection 
i a gy = + . 
Quantities. ., of Messrs. Arthur Li. thomas 
~ uw n. architects, 23, Gelliwasted- 


idd. Deposit, £2 2s. 
. Pentre _— Braunton. — Premises. —Erec- 


tion pew i t Cross Tree. Braunton, 
for or Pow & Co. Specifications of the 
oa. Mr. G. S. Schwabe. 

waky 28.—Brockenhurst.—Scnoot Works. 
Concrete fi ions, fenci work to play- 
grounds, and er small wo in connection 


with proposed Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Brocken 
hurst. Specification at the office of Mr. A. L 
Roberts, Architect to the Education Committee, 
The Castle, Winchester. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Fesxvary 28.—Carlisle.Orrice, rtc.—-Erec- 
tion of an office and convenience at the Sands 
Cattle Market for the Corporation. Quantities 
of Mr. Henry C. Marks, M.inst.C.E., City 
fonetness and Surveyor, 36, Fisher-street, Car- 
isle. Deposit, 10s. 6d 

Fesruary 28.—Clacton-on-Sea.— ALTERATIONS 
Alterations and additions to the Police-station 
Clacton-on-Sea, for the Standing Joint Commit 
tee of Essex. Specification, etc., of the County 
Architect, Mr. F. Whitmore, Duke-street, 
Chelmsford. 

Fesrevary 28.—Dunmow.-——ALTERATIONS, ETC 
Alterations and painting, etc.. at cottages rear 
of Police-station, Dunmow, for the Standing 
Joint Committee of Essex. Specification, etc., 
of the County Architect, Mr. F. Whitmore, Duke 
etrect. Chelmsford. 

Fesrvary 28.—Leicester...Cnimnry Swart 
Erection of an octagonal brick chimney shaft, 
212 ft. high, on the site of the Generating Station, 
: xe Lero,”’ for the Corporation. Quantities, 
etc., of Mr. E. George awbey, M-Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. Town Hall, 
Leicester. Deposit, £2 

Fesavaky 28.—Lewer Stondon.—Erection of 
villa residence. Particulars of Mr. J. Parrott, 
Lower Stondon Farm, Bedfordshire. 

* Fesrvary 28. — Norbury. — Cortaces.—The 
L.C.C. invite tenders for the erection of a block 
of cottages. 

Fesrvany 28.—Par.—Caina Cray Daries.—Erec- 
tion of two china clay dries, together with tanks 
and other works, at Par, Cornwall, for the Great 
Treverbyn and Ruddle Common China Clay Com- 
panies, Ltd. Specification at the Engineer's 
Offices, Central-chambers, Newquay, Cornwall, 
or at the offices of Messrs. John Andrews & Read, 
13, paeingnen een, London, E.C Deposit, 
£3 3s. 

Fesrcary 28.—-Peterborough.—-ALTEeRraTions 
For alterations for nurees’ apartment at St 
Ives Union. Specification of the Clerk, Union 
Offices, St. Ives, Hunts. 

Fesravary 28.—Poplar.—Prasteratnc.—Plaster- 
ing work in the T.. U.. and V. Wards of the 
Sick Asylum, Devon's-road, Bow, London, E., 
for the Managers of the Poplar and Stepney Sick 
Asylum District. Forms of tender of Mr 
Sydney G. Wright, Clerk, Devon’sroad, Bow, 
London, E. 

Fesrecary 28.—Romford.—Fiee-station.—Erec 
tion of an addition to building in Heath-drive, 
Romford, together with other works, for the con 
version of the premises into a fire-station for the 
U.D.C. Specifications, etc., of Mr. Herbert T 
Ridge, Acting Surveyor, at the Council Offices, 
Market-place, Romford. 

Feercary 28.—Southampton.—Rerams, etc 
Exterior painting and orgeral repairs to nine 
houses, Brunswick place, Southampton, for the 
trustees of Wulfrie Charity Mr. William 
Burrough Hill, surveyor, 93, Above’ Bar, 
Southampton. 

Marca 2 Naas. — Axtisaxs’ Dwetiixcs 
Erection of six artisans’ dwellings in Naas, 
adjoining the G.S. & W. Kailway-tation, on the 
Dublin road, laying out of site, the construction 
of sewer, manholes, and other works in accord 
ance with plans and «specification prepared by 
Mr. R. H. Hall. A.M.inst.C.E.I., Surveyor to 
Naas U.D.C.. from whom quantities can be 
obtained 

Marcu 2.—Nantwich. — Convextence. -— Con 
struction of an underground sanitary convenience 
for the U.D.C. Specifications of the Engineer 
and Surveyor, Mr Ww F, Newey, Council Offices, 
2%. Pepper-street, Nantwich 

Marcn 3. — Toomore. — Scoot. — Erection. 
furnishing. and enclosing of National School 
Buildings at Toomore, Co. Mayo, for Board of 
Public Works. Mr Williams, Secretary. 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 5 

Marcn 4.—Ashbourne.—Orrices. etc.—Taking 
down of old buildings at the back of the board- 
room in Compton-street, Ashbourne and the 
erection of offices and stores for the BG. Speci- 
fication from either Mr. John Twemlow, sur- 
veyor, Green-road. Ashbourne. or Mr. Lather 
A s. surveyor, Stanton, Ashbourne. 

Marca 4. — Upton-on-Severn. — Cormacrs.— 
Erection of two pairs of cottages et Castlemortan 
for the Upton-on-Severn R.D.C. Speci 
ot MrT. W Holds, architect, Lyttleton House, 
Malvern. 

ance 6—Saddleworth Friezland.—Scnoot. 

Erection of Saddieworth Friezland new school 
for the West Riding ©.C. Quantities of the 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield 


Deposit, £1 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph ithe latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sént in. 


; Maxcu 7. p—eniighn— Senresns Annex.—The 
Wales Lunatic Asylum Committee invite 
aes for the erection of sanitary annex 
* Marcy 9.— gstoke.—Exectric GEnerat- 
ING-STATION.—The pastnpeoke B.C. invite tenders 
for the — of an electric generating-station. 
* Marcu 9.— Dunbar. — Recerrion Station.— 
The ee Ft y of State for War invites tenders 
for erection of a new reception station. 
* Marcu 0 etting yam Canpees s Home, 
etc.—The Nottingham Guardians invite 
- the erection of a children’s home, etc. 

Marcu 10.—Bishop'’s Castle.—Marxet ALTERA- 
TIONS.—Additions and alterations to Smithfield, 
including erection ot cattle pens, etc., buildings, 
paving, etc. Particulars of the Borough Sur- 
veyor, 30, High-street, Bishop’s Castle. 

* Marcu 11.—Whit Heath.—Orricers’ 
Mess.—The Secretary of State . War invites 
tenders for the erection of officers’ mess at 
Whittington Heath Barracks. 

* Marce 12.—8t. George’s-in-the-East.— 
Sanrrary Tower.—The Guardians of St. George’s- 
in-the-East invite tenders for erection of a sani- 

tower. 

+ py aewnny 13.—Bicester.—_New _Post-orrice.— 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of a new 
post-office. 

Marce 26. ag yey ot —Srore. — Build- 
ing of a one at Hgooboroghery Station 
for the frfens Great Western Railway of 
Ireland Fann Specifications of Mr. Wm. 
Purcell O'Neill, Chief Engineer, Broadstone 
Terminus, Dublin. Charge, 2s. 6d. 

* Marcu 26.— Rochford. — Po.ice-staTion. — 
The Essex Standing Joint Committee invite 
tenders for erection of a police-station, 

* Marcn 31.—Swansea. (Groen aNpD ConN- 
CRETE APPROACHES, ETC.—The Swansea Corporation 
invite tenders for construction of masonry and 
concrete approaches, piers, etc., for a steel girux. 
bridge. 

No Dare. -—- Coventry. — Resvitpinc. — For 
rebuilding of prggnions in Derby-lane. Particu- 
lars of Mr. H. W. Chattamay, Trinity Church- 
yard, Coventry. 

No Date.—Harrogate.—Appitions.—Various 
works in connection with extensive adanoee 
and alterations at the Convent of the H.C.J., 
Ha ate. Also for a church in the Hudde rs. 
field district. Plans, etc., of both works at the 
offices of the architect so W. H. Herbert 
om Licentiate R.1.B.A., $, Cookridge-street, 


No. Date. — Manchester. — Water Tower. — 
Reinforced concrete water tower at the ter Be. 
ton Workhouse for the South Manchester ® 
Specification of Mr, F. H. Overmann, F.M 
49. King-street, Manchester. Deposit, Pa 

o Dare. — Penrith. — Atrerations.— Making 
considerable additions and alterations to the 
farm school for the Cumberland and Westmor- 
lend pam Agricultural Committee. Quantities 
of Mr. ale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., County 
Architect, Soares. 

No Date. .—Pickering.—Premises.—Erection of 
new premises at Pic ering for the Pickering 
Co-operative Society. Quantities of the archi- 
tect, L. G. Ekins, C.W.S., Ltd., West Blandford- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

No Dare.—St. Boswells.—Hovsts.—Erection 
of four ale for five steadings on Harrietsfield 
Farm, St. Boswells, for smallholders. Particu- 
lars from the Chief Surveyor to the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland, 29, St, Andrew’s-square, 

inburgh. 

No Dare. — Slaithwaite. — Picture Parace.— 
Erection of a picture theatre at Kiln-hill, Slaith- 
waite. Names to Mr. B. H. F. Walker, Croft 
House, Slaithwaite. 

No Date.—Towyn.—Hovse.—House at Towyn 
for Mr. H. Haydn-Jones, M.P. Particulars of 
the coneam Messrs. Deakin . Howard-Jones, 
M.S Plas Ynys, Borth. R.S 

Ne +t — West Stanley.. Ee 
of pair of leck ue Mf" Hoheg works os. West 
Stanley, for Mr. obson. Adam- 
eon Curry, wekionet: 3, Bigg aster’ } A ne 
cn-Tyne. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Fesruary.  23.—Bala.—GasHo._prr.—Construc- 
tion of top lift for gasholder, 28 ft. by 10 ft, deep, 
with guide framing, for the Bala U.D.C. Speci- 
featicn from the Council's Consultin Engineer, 

. Bruce Anderson, of 5, estminster- 
chotdhens London, 8.W. Charge, 10s. 

Fesrvary 23.- -Ruislip.—Fencina.- Supply and 
erection of about 700 yds unclimbable wrought- 
iron railings and about 646 ba — fencing in 
connection with the new recreation 

round, and allotments at Northeeni: Middlesex, 

or the Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C. § ification 
of the Surveyor, Council Offices, orthwood, 
iddlesex. 

Fesruary 24. — Birkenhead. — Execrrictry 
MartertaL, — Supply of (1) continuous current 
electricity meters (ordinary and prepayment) ; 
(2) house service fuse boxes, for the Corporation. 
Specifications of ‘Borough lectrical 
Engineer, Mr. G. P. Shallcross, Corporation 
ened age Works, Craven-street. Birkenhead. 

£1 1s. each section. 
Seed 24. — De — Rarstnc Warter- 
TANK.—Raising @ wa r-tank of 20,000 gallons 
capacity. 15 ft. above the present height at the 
Baths and Washhouses, urie-grove, New 
Cross for the Deptford B.C. Particulars from 
the Bosgnan Surveyor, Town Hall, New Cross- 
r ’ 


THE BUILDER. 


F oa d fixing of bout, 108 ds. 
ENCING a y 
run of er 2 sheet Hmeene. § 6 ft, hig b above 
frovpe. oo A 8, BS a DC Biting, Sree 
rveyor r. Thos. F. ° 
Council 1 Offices Trinit y-road, Sheerness. 

Fesrvary 24.—8hi pley.—Sree. Gieper TRaM 
Raits.—Supply of seal girder tram rails and 
Sohne tor the U.D.C. Specification of Mr. 

H. Dawson, Engineer to the Council, Manor 
BA Shipley. 

Frarvary 24.—Wembley. — Srats. — Specifica- 
tions, designs, and prices for cast-iron or cast- 
ood seats for the U.D.C. Mr. 
W. Chapman, Engineer and Surveyor, 

Pottlie Offices, Wembley. 

Fesrvary 25. — Clonmel. — Gasworxs. -Erec- 
tion of four setting of seven retorts each, on 
foundations to be provided at the Gasworke in 
Clonmel, for the Corporation, and the erection 
of the necessary ironwork in retort-house roof, 
stage fioor, and retort gpttings. Specification 
from the pnginest. enry O'Connor, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., 1, Drummond-place, Edinburgh. 
Deposit, £1 le. 

Fesrvary 25.—Ipswich.—Borer.—Lancashire 
type boiler at the Ipswich Workhouse, Wood- 
bridge-road, Ipswich, 7 ft. 6 in. diameter by 30 ft. 
long, complete with "all necessary fittings firing 
tools, etc., for daily working pressure of 60 
per equare inch. Alternative tenders a oa 
a boiler to were, 120 lb. per square inch, for the 
Ipswich Board of Guardians. _ L Green- 

Guardians’ Offices, Tower-street, 
Ipswich. 

Fesruary 26.—Arnold.—WrovGut-tron Fenc- 
Ixnc.—Supply and erection of about 700 yds. of 
wrought-iron fencing, and two pairs of entrance 
gates for recreation ground of Arnold U.D.C. 
ppemiestions of Mr. R. E. Clark, Surveyor, 

blie Offices, Arnold. 
* Fesruary 26.—Bermondsey.—Reparmine [non 
Dixinc Hat_.—-The Bermondsey Guardians invite 
— for repairing a corrugated-iron dining 
a 

Fesrvary 27.—London.—E.ecrric Conpvit, 
PTC. ar of electric mage ns and fittings dur- 
ing a period of three years, from May 1, 1914, for 
the Commissioners of H.M. be orms of 
tender of the Storekeeper, H.M. Office of Works 
Stores, 12, Lambeth Palace-road, pene bed 8.E. 

Fearvary 28.—Edinbur gh.—Etecrric Insraia- 
TIcn.—Electrio lighting is on A pa at the South 
Gray’s Close and Fountainbridge Vorhponses for 
the Corporation. Spectication at the Engineer's 
Office, Dewar-place, Edinburgh. Deposit, £1 1s, 

Fesruary 28.— Maidstone. — Perrot Moror 
Lorries.—Six petrol-driven motor lorries. The 
bodies to be constructed of steel, with end- 
tipping gear, and capable of _—o a load of 
5 cubic yds., for the Kent C.C pecification of 
the County ‘Surveyor, Maidstone. 

Fesrvary 28. — Matlock. Fone ny —Supply 
and erection of steel bridges over the River Ber- 
went, to carry steel tube sewers, for the U.D 
Particulars of Messrs. J. Diggle & Son, en coo 
rf Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. posit, 

Fesrvary 28. — Portknockie. — Harsovr 
Works.—Construction of concrete piers, the ex- 
cavation of rock and other material, and the 
execution of other works in connection with the 
improvement and extension of the harbour at 
Portknockie, in the County of Banff. Specifica- 
tion of the Town Clerk, Bank of Scotland-build- 


ings, Buckie, fishire, or at office of Mr. 

A. Lewis M Inst.CE.., 15, Victoria-street, 

Westminster, ndon, 8 W. Deposit, £1. 
March 2. — Margate. — CLINKER-cRUSHING 


Piant.—Supply to the Corporation of clinker- 
crushing plant, without engine, capable of deal- 
ing wit 3 tons per hour. Particulars of Mr. 

A. Borg, Borough Engineer, 13, Grosvenor- 
place. Margate. 

Marcu 2. Margate. — Fencinc. — About 
573 yds. of wrought-iron fencing and entrance 
ates for Corporation. Specification of Mr. E. A 
org, Borough Surveyor, 13, Grosvenor- 34 
Margate. 

Marcu 3. — Shoreditch.—Swrrcncrear.—Extra 
high-tension and low-tension switchgear for the 
B.C. Specification of Mr. C. Newton Russell, 
rato gg, Reese 8 mers od Pn vag ooo Heleo- 
ricity artmen oronet-stree oredi 
N. | £2 Qs. 

Marcu 4, — Salford. — Swrrcnsoarp.—Supply 
and erection of main traction. ewitchboard for 
the Corporation. _ Specification, etc., from 
Borough Electrical Engineer Electricity’ Works, 
Frederick-road, Pendleton. Deposit, 

Marcn 5.—Danbury.—Pumpine Aint 
Supply of one horizontal high eaneniaren crude 
oil engine ot of the Semi-Diesel pe, and. one 
verti treble ram pump of 5,0 gallons per 
hour capecity. complete with other incidental 
work, for the Chelmsford R.D.C. Specification 
of Mr. James Dewhirst, A.M.Inst.M.E Council’s 
Engineer, Waterloo-lane, Chelmsford. Deposit, 


_Marcn 7.—Bedford.—Poumpinc Puanr. —Pro- 
vision and erection of four sets of steam-engines 
and — any pumps, together Ag r neces- 
a ipework, in connecti 
drainage scheme, for the Cor poration. none pect 
cation o engineers, ajor och & 
Haworth, No. 28, vite tree’ 

Landon, 8. aw . oe t, Westminster, 
ARCH 26.— New Zealand.—Power 
vee (1) ) hydraulic equipment, ietedins a ag 
, governors, n % 
bg: ee generators, 1,000 a yer ‘aad to 
automatic regulators, ete., for the Dominion 
Portland Cement Company, Lid., New Zealand. 
Specifications of Messrs. Walker MacEwen & 
Co., Li 7, Princes-street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Deposit, 22 2s, 
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ah’ Date.—Alfreton.—Ramway ¢ 
making railway cutting. Particulars "ol Genet 
apaneaee, Swanwick Co Collieries, Alfreton, Deriy 


re. 
No Dare. — Johannesbur Ww 

prly of about wt ity them 

machines, to ~ a Pe eet capacity of 200 i 

Leow in 10 lb. with platiorm, min, 

meee jone ia in, by 16 ~ Prices to Mid 

Coal ency moils Bros ), i) 

Box «Bos Johannesburg, Transvaal. “ 

Bo | Dare.—Tooting. —-Heatina, ~—Schemes arc 

estimates for low-pressure hot-water heating { 

the primary girle’ and boys’ elubroom, 

Fairlight Hall, me archi Specification of M; 

m, architect, Fair 
Tooting. Devect £1 le en 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS 
ving 


Fesrvary 23.—Hindley.—Marterius — y 
for year to the U.D.C. of Portland Pod 
granite setts, kerbs, flags and grit setts, broke, 
ee, = limestone chippings. ironmongery. 

eto. Specification from M; 
Oewald. P. y bott, Sarvever to the Council. 

Fesrvuary — Kingston - on - Thames. 
Mareriats.—For supply to Guardians of the 
man te Union o ironmongery, builders’, 
pes bers’, and ironmongere’ materials, et 

orms of tender of Mr. Chas. W. Dash, Clerk : 
the Guardians, Union Offices, Coombe-road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Fenwuaky 23. -—— Pontypridd. — Parrinc.— 
Painting the interior and exterior of the 
Municipal-buildin a, on pridd, for the U.D.< 
Epecmectae of EL Lowe, the Surveyor, 

unicipal-buil idings. ostrmiat Deposit, £1 1s 

Fesrvuary 23.—Poole.—Materiats.—For gravel. 
grey grit for eg roads, kerbing and paving, 
cement, etc., for the Corporation. Mr. 8. | 
Newman, FRI I.B.A., Borough Surveyor, Poole 

Fesrvuary 23.—Salford.— -Strores.—Two years 
supply of miscellaneous stores, etc., for the Sal- 
gy Corporation Tramways. General Manager, 

Blackfriare-street, Salford. 

_ Pumas 24.— king. Mareruts. Supply 
to the U.D.C. of tools, implements, and gener! 
ironmongery; broken and crushed Guernsey 
granite and Kentish pit flints; glazed stoneware 
Spares Portlan d cement, bricks, sand, ballast, 

oil and colourman’s goods, etc. Forms ol 
tie at the Clerk's Office, Public Offices, Bark 
ing. Deposit, 10s. 6d. for cock echedule. 

Fesrvary 24.—Belfast.—Cement, erc.—Supp!y 
for one year to the T.C. of ek cement and 
mill furnishings. Forms of tender of the Cit 
Surveyor, City Hall, Belfast. 

Peatene 24.— —Mareriats.—Supply to 
U.D.C. of road ma’ rials, stoneware pipes, junc- 
tions, gully pots, 8 sewerage ironwork, press 
cloth, lime and cement, oils and engineers 
sundries, etc. Forms of tender of Mr. Ernest H 
Essex, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Council, 
Town Hail, Leyton, B. 

Fesrvary 24. —enene.. Parstinec.—(1) The 
iron ee gates, etc., at the cemetery, Grove 
road ; t iron railing, gates, etc., at the 
North Sh H.. tion Ground, for the Corpor 
tion. Specification, etc., of Mr. J. H. Brierley, 
Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Richmond, 
Surrey. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fesrvuary 24.—Southall-Norwood.— Mareniils 


ply for one year to the U.D.C of granite 
(Guernee and Leicestershire), lime (Clay Cross 
and gre Time), cement, aluminoferric, tools, ete, 


—" ogsin, and gravel. ‘steam rolling and 
gus ying. Forms of tender of Mr. Reginald 

Brown, Town Hall, Southall. 

Fesrvary 24.—Wakefield.—Paintinc.—Outsice 
painting of the Acute Hospital and other build 
wre pasifoations / from Mr. W. E. H. Burton 

Architect to the Asylums Board, 
Wait Ridge ‘Asylum, Wakefield. 

Fesrvary 24.—Woodford. _—Marerats Supply 
to the U.D.C. of small granite and sranite 
chippings, tar, pitch, and creosote oil. Forms of 
tender of Mr. William Farrington, Surveyor. 
Council Offices, Woodford Green. 

Fesrvary 25.—Banbury.Roap  Marerial 
Supply of of Hartskill stones for the Farnborough 

Mr. Arthur Fairfax, Clerk to the 
Council, Banbury. 

Fesrvary 25.—BExeter.—Scnoor Furs itvrt.— 

Supply, of furniture for "the schools . the Devon 


Particulars of the Secretary, The Caste. 
Exeter. 

Fesrvary 25, — Pleetwood.—Marers's.—For 

Haslingden stone herbe, channels, and flazs, lime- 


stone macadam, nd grit stone setts, 
piten. creosote am tar, eewer Di = 
prieks, and Welsh granite macadam, ‘or tie 
U.D.C. Forms of tender of Mr. A, (ottam, 
Cierk, ‘Town Hall, Fleetwood. aini 
EBRUARY 25.—Hampton.-—MarTeRiaLs. UD? 
to U.D.C. of hand-broken granite, granite chip- 
eo broken Kentish brown Bints, D. hada 
tar-paving mater’, 
Forms of tender of Mr. Sidney H. ©) mbes. 
Surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton ton, Mid: lesex 
Feervary 25.—Mull.—Srowe.—Supply ©! bow 
8,000 tons of stone for macadamising durne the 


twelve mont commmencin April 1, ms for. a 

Corporation. pores of xo 

Engineer's wii 
EBRUARY 

fecarete % aheas ‘for open Pe -(1) Miscel- 

aneous metal ware; i? cat iron hollow ware 

(3)_ wrought-iron 4) eutl ys 


curbs, fenders, iS ont 
guards rote pe Rend # op, (8) tin in and ‘abet “metal 
yern oa . Period ot three years, ror 

ri i, cell mmissioners of H.™. 
Works 4 tender of the Storekcepet 


H. rot a WORN, Stores, 12. Lam beth 
© tee 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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FURNITURE, etc.—continued. 
j t the commencement of each 
Iu Onis the 21 th, omen ene the conser, oF 
Phe vames of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be gent in. 


25 —MNewch . 
Frmvity 2° hesda United Methodist School 


painthe outside of echool and chapel, New- 
church. Particulars of ©. R. ~ 
145, Burnley-road, Waterfoot. 


sey 25.—Sunderland.—Year’s supply of 
_Feaneity oe centale required by various depart: 
vents of the Corporation. pecificatione of 
Borough Engineer. M 

FrervaRY SS. — UDC of 
Twelve months’ supply to the U. torial 
materials, including, and sanitary “>  - ~ 
cement, oils, etc. Forms of tender of the Sur. 
veyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

Fesrvary 25. — Walthamstow.— LICITY 
axp Tramway Stores.—-Supply of cables, joint- 
ing materials, electrical fittings and accessories, 
arc-lamp carbons, electricity meters, Ironmongery 
and tools, Jamps, engine-room stores, lubricat- 
ing oils and grease, castings car accessories, in- 
cluding steel tyres; paints, varnishes, end 
brushes. Particulars from Mr. G. R. Spurr, 
Electrical and Tramways Engineér, the U.D.C. 
Electricity Works, Priory-avenue, Walthametow. 

Fearvary 25.—Wrexham.—RoapD MareriaL, ec. 

Road stone, tar-macadam and tar-topping 
Portland cement, hydraulic lime, setts, an 
drain pipes for the Denbighshire C.C. Particu- 
lars of Mr. Ellis W. Jones, County Surveyor, 
Eastern Division, Wrexham. 

Fearcary 25.—Wrexham.—Marer1ats.— Maca- 
dam, setts, kerbs, channels and flags; tiles, 
pipes, gullies; cement, lime; tar, toole and iron- 
mongery, oils and paints, eanitary materials. 
ete. for Wrexham Corporation. Forms of 
tender of the Borough Surveyor, Wrexham. 

Fesrvary 26.—Brandon.—Mareriats,—Execu- 
tion of workg and supply of materials for the 
vear ending March 31, 1915, ae follows :—- 
Form A, scavenging; Form B, road stone, flags. 
tools, stores, ete., for the Brandon and 
Byshottles U.D.C. _ Forms of tender of 
Council's Surveyor, Langley Moor, Durham. 

Fearvaky 26.—Islington.—Mareriats, retc.— 
Annual contracts for the B.C. for masons’ and 
paviors’ work; supply of road materials, timber. 
manhole and other covers, gully tes, rd 
posts, castings, etc.; iron, steel, aad tock. Peat- 
land cement and lime; stoneware pipes, bends, 
ve Portioulans at the Town Hall, Upper- 
street, N. 

Fesrvary 26, — Leeds. — Marertats. — Year's 
supply of cement, earthenware drain pipes, etc., 
ane aeneeen gaivenioes ant boxes, and sewer 
ventilating columns, for , ration. 1°: rms 
of tender of Mr. W. T. "Vanonshire, City 
Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 

Fesrvary 26.—owerby Bridge. — Gis 
Miteriats.—Twelve months’ supply of materials 
to gas department of the Soussier Brdee U_D.C. 
Ale og coe a aqyed ivon ond brass. = 
heations of Mr. isse i 
works, Sowerby Bridge. - Muaincss, Gas- 

Fesrvary 27.—Ashington.—Roap Marert..— 
Supply of 2j-in. hand-broken whinstone, for year 
Gains Marek i. 1915, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
reorge y, Surveyor i i 
Of, ye kB ery yor to the Cauncil, Council 

EBRUARY 27.—Bedwas.—Srone.—Su 
broken limestone for the year ending eh a, 
joe ane ond Hechen U.D.C. Speci- 
= 0 r. ° . ° - 
wwe Office, Bedwas, — Serene, Wee 

EBRUARY 27. —Merton.—Marerrats.— 
the UDC. of flints, gravel, and gg Oo 
paving, Portland cement, stoneware pipes, - 


“werage ironwork, broken Se 
Forme of t nder of Mr. C. J. Vounthelt Clck, 
istrict Council Offices, Kingston-road, Merton. 


FEBRUARY 28,—Beverl Sto 
2 . — NE. 

ey 7,000 tons of shone fer ern i the 
main roads. for the East Riding C.C. Forme of 
ender of the County Surveyor. saver 

FEBRUARY 28.—Mewton-in 4.—Svr- 
rules —For tubes, water appliances, oil gas 
U D.C Ponca material, etc., for the 
Gaeworks Earlestowme ” om the Stores Clerk, 
r BRUARY 28 -Wood Gree M 
Supply of ) aterial m.—-MATERIALS, ETC.— 
of tender of 8, etc., for the U.D.C. Forms 
Hell. Wo ar. Wm. P. Harding, Clerk, Town 


Marcu 2 Colchester.—Srores.—Ironm ongery 


and tools lman’s eundri r 
B, O1 indries, and 
Foote gage ot “Uh, Corparaiton. 
A.M Inst F ° Sa m. isby, 
Osborest ici Borough Electrical Engineer, 36, 
{anch 2 - Balin 
‘ ‘ . @.—Materiats.— 
ote oration for twelve months ry 4 a 
eg ‘ronmongery, iron castings, paints. 
Paving inite, harness repairs. etc wood 
tender . rs, slab-laying, ete. Forms of 
Hicks A.) Insta een Surveyor, Mr. W. R. 
Marcy C.E., Town Hall, Esling, W. 


cluding >, ‘He Corporation of aatenke ~ 


ng id material 
rome ;, Paving. and sanita 
Reine” «6°: Mee Be Borough 
Marcy ) — St. 


arelamp carte Pancras. -—Supply of 
the BI, ns for the B.C, cation at 
“CUCty Department Offices, No. 67, Pratt. 
den Town. N.W. Deposit, £3. 
ce cea Srean Bor guns 
te. a We ny, of materials. pecificetions, 
Great Centra stegiames. Stores Superintendent, 


THE BUILDER. 


-in-FPurness.— Mareriais.— 


Maen 4.—Barrow 

} aap ed — Rom ae of ~or- i A 3 materials 
n. rm 
“Or Engineer, town Hall. por bodinen 
ancH 4. .—Ewecrriciry Stores.— 
Snuply of stores, etc., to Electricity De Honea 
the Corporation. Information from Blectri: al 
med rele Electricity Works, Frederick-roed, 
n. 


Marcu 5.—Bedwas.—Srores.—Year’s suppl 
of stores, including iron and steel goods, and 
trical ¢ , ironmongery, painte, lime, cement, 
etc., for the Bedwas Navigation Colliery Com- 
pany, Ltd. Forms of tender of the Secretary. 
Marcu 7.-— Derby.—Scuoo. Furwitvre.— 
Supply of school furniture to the elementary 
schools under control of Derbyshire C.C. Speci- 
fications of Mr. A. L. Jenkyn Brown, Director of 
Education, County Edxcation Office, Derby. 
Marcu 7. — Swindon. — Martens. — Twelve 
months’ supply of stone, kerbing, etc., timber, 
pipes and bricks, cement and lime, oils, paints, 
glass, ardware, iron castings and lamp 
columns, genera] stores for the Electricity and 
Tramways Departments of the Corporation. 
Forms of tender of Mr. H. J. Hamp, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon; and for the last 
item from the Tramway anager, Mr. T. 
edealf, Electricity Works, Swindon. 
Marcu 11.—Macclesfield..Srores.—For one 
year's supply to the Cheshire County Asylum 


at Parkside, Macclesfield, of electrical goods, 
paints, paint bruehes, glass, and lime. orms 
of tender from Mr. m. Tingay, Clerk of 
Asylum. 


Manca 14. — Walthamstow. — Parntine.—In- 
terior painting, decorating, etc., of branch 
Asylum, The Chestnuts, Hoe-street, Waltham- 
stow. Specification from Mr. W. H. Roscoe, 
Clerk of the Asylum, Brentwood. 

No Darte.—Crewe.—Paintinc.—Painting and 
decoration of the Primitive Methodist Church, 
Ruskin-road, Crewe. Particulars of the Rev. W. 
Lawrence, 10, Herdman-street, Crewe. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Fesrvary 23.—Bedwellty.—Srreer Worxs.— 
Private street works in George-street, Aberbar- 
for the Bedwellty U.D.C. Quantities of 

r. Dan, H. Price, Surveyor, Aberbargoed, 

Fesrvary 23.—Withernsee.—Roaps.— Works at 
the New North-road, Withernsea :—(1) For the 
c : fencing; (2) for the excavating and 
levelling, for the Withernsea U.D.C. Specifica- 
tion of Mr. John Kirton, Engineer, Council 
Offices, Withernsea. Deposit, £1. 

Fesrvary 24.—Littleborough.—Sraret Works. 
—For making-up Box-street for the U.D.C. 
Quantities of the Surveyor, Hare-hill, Little 
borough. 

Fesrvary 24.—Manchester.—Roaps, erc.—For 

macadam sqadway. asphalt walks, etc., at the 
Withington Workhouse for the South Manchester 
Board of Guardians. Specifications of Mr. F. H. 
Overmann, F.M.S.A., 49, King-street, Man- 
chester. Deposit, 10s. 6d. 
_ Fesrvary 24.—Rhondda.—Sewenrs, etc.—Laey- 
ing about 110 yds. of 9-in. and 100 yds. of 6-in. 
cast-iron pipe sewer at Ferndale; laying about 
110 yds. of 9-in. cast-iron pipe sewer at Williams- 
town; widening of part of enrhys-road, Tylors- 
town, and improvement of Enid-street and 
Evans-terrace, Trealaw (carriageway only) for 
ths U.D.C. Specifications at the Council Offices, 
Pentre. Deposit, £1 1s. for each contract. 

Fesrvuary 24 —Sevenoaks.—Srewrrace Works. 
—For storm-water sewerage work for the Seven- 
oaks U.D.C. Specification at the office of Mr. 

Towlson, the Surveyor. and forms of tender 
of Mr. F. W. Tifton, Clerk, Council Offices, 
Sevenoaks. Deposit, £2 2s. 

pesevene 24.—Southampton.—Srarcet Works. 

—Execution of private street works in Chariton- 
d, for thg Corporation. Quantities at the 
Rerongh Engineer's Office. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fearvary 24.—Wells.—Warterworks.—Provid- 
ing and laying about 2} miles of 3-in. and 
2) miles of 2-in. water mains, etc.. and for the 
construction of a circular concrete service reser- 
voir to contain 30,000 gallons, for the R.D.C. 
Quantities of Mr. Alfred Geo. Russ, Clerk, Poor 
Law Offices, High-street, Wells. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Fesrvary 24.—Wembley.—Lopce, rtc.—Erec- 
tion of a caretaker’s lodge, tool-house, and con- 
veniences at Recreation Ground, Park-lane. 
Wembley, for the U.D.C. Specification, ete., of 
Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Public Offices, Wembley, Middlesex. 

Fesrvary 25. — Birmingham. — Drarnace.— 
Reconstruction of about 115 yds. of the southern 
wall of the Hockley Brook in Aston Brook- 
street, for the Corporation. Quantities of Mr. 
Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 

Fesavany 26,—Bolden.—8 Scheme of 

EBRUARY 25. on. —Sxwerace.—Scheme 
main sewerage for Boldon for the South Shields 


5S. Particulars of the Engineers, Messrs. 
; lfour & Son, Civil neers, 3, St. 
Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Deposit, 


£5. 

_—Boldon Colliery.—Srewrract.— 

gchanne af ma, gengrage for Holden, Caley fo 
i D.C. ulars 

Surveyor at the Council Offices, East Boldon, 


R.8.0. Deposit, £3. 

Fesrvary 25.—Briqg.—Sewrrace.—Construct- 
ing pipe drains. manholes, sewer, etc., at Brigg 
Workhouse for the Board of Guardians. 8 
cation of Mr. F. C. Hett, Clerk, 11, Bigley-street, 
Brigg. 

[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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Fesrvary 25.—Bury.—Sewsrr.—About 230 yds. 
of sewer, proposed to be laid in Ringley-road, 


Outwood, near to the Outwood Collie: ‘or the 
Bury R.D.C. Specifications, etc., of Mr. E. T. 
Morland Johnson, Bank of England bers, 
zie sane, Cross-street, r, Deposit, 

Fesrvary 25.—Cudworth.—Sraset Worxs.— 


Street making in connection with housing scheme 
of the Cudworth U.D.C. Quantities from Mr. 
We igeem, Surveyor, Council Offices, Cud- 
worth. posit, £) 1s. 

_ Fessvary 25.—Hemsworth.—Roaps.—Widen- 
ing and improving of a highway at Moorthorpe, 
including new culvert, boundary wall, causeway, 
and macadamising road, for the R.D.C. of Hems- 
worth. Quantities of Mr. T. H. Richardson, 
Surveyor, Hemsworth. 

Frervary 25.—Rochester._Woop Pavine.- 
For laying about 685 super. yds. of creosoted deal 
paving on eagle track at Maidstone-road. Speci- 
fication of Mr. William Banks, A.M.Inst.C.£., 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

EBRUARY 25. — Stalybridge. — Sewenina. 
Execution of sewering and draining works, in- 
cluding the laying of 120 yds. of 9-in. stoneware 
pipe sewer, with 6-in. stoneware pipe connections, 
gullies. ete., for the Corporation. Particulars 
from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Staly- 
bridge. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fesrcaky 26.—Bath.—Sewers.—Construction 
of stoneware and iron pipe sewers and other 
appurtenant works; aleo for making sewer con- 
nections to the new intercepting sewers, for the 
Bath Corporation. Quantities of the Engineer, 
Mr. W. . Radford, Albion-chambers, 
King-street, Nottingham. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Fesrvary 26. — esborough. Sewers. 
Laying about 297 yds. of 9-in. and 100 yds. of 
6-in. stoneware sewers, ete., for the U D.C 
(pacnteties of the Surveyor, Mr. R. E. Wilson, 

naresborough. 

Fesrvuary 26 —Rodley.-Roaps.—Road repairs 
at Rodley Fold, Rodley, near Leeds, for the 
Farsley U.D.C., Calverley U.D.C, and Mr, M. E 
Rouse. qusntnies from Messrs. Cowgill & Son, 
Tanfield-chambers, Piece Hall-yard. Beeticel. 

Fesrvary 27. — Ashington. — Sewers.—Con- 
struction of new sewers for the Ashington U.D.C. 
Quantities, etc., of Mr. George ty, Surveyor 
to the Council, Council fices, Ashington 
Deposit £1 1s. 

Fesrvary 27.—Cannock.—Staeer Worxs.—For 
kerbing and chennelling at Cannock (Stafford- 
shire), for the U.D.C. Quantities of the Council's 
Engi and Surveyor, Mr. Robert Blanchard, 
Connett ffices, Church-street, Cannock. Deposit, 


2. 

Fesrvary 27.—Egremont.—Sraeer Works. 
For street works at Eqrement, Bigrige, Scalegill, 
and Moor-row, Cumberland, for t U.D.C. 
Gosntition of the Surveyor, Mr. James Cowan, 

own Hall, Egremont, Cumberland. Deposit, 
£1 Is. 

Fesrvary 27. — Linlithgow.— Water works.- 
For constructing a reservoir at Beecraige, along 
with sand filters, clear-water tank, pipe tracks, 
and other accompanying works, for the Lin- 
lithgow C.C. Quantities, etc., of the Engineers, 
Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid. C.E., 72a, George- 
etreet Edinburgh. Deposit, £1. > 

Fesrvary 27.—-London.—Roaps.- —Wotering. the 
roads, etc., in St. James's, the Green, and Hyde 
Parks, and Kensington Gardens, during a period 
of three years from April 1, 1914, for the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Works. Particulars 
of the Superintendent, Superintendent’s Lodge, 
Hvde Park, London, W. ‘ 

Fesrvary 27.— Merton. — Roaps.—Surfecing 
about 4,000 sq. yds. of the carriageway in 
Kingston-road, Merton, with bituminous maca- 
dam or other approved getexpooet material, and 
for maintaining same, for t U.D.C. Specifi- 
cation of Mr. G Jerram, Engineer and Sur- 
vevor, Council Offices, Kingston-road, Merton. 

Fesrvuary 27.—S8kipton.—Warterworks.—For 
laying pipes, constructing reservoir, etc., for the 
R.D.C. uantities of Mr. A. Rodwell, Engineer, 
Gargreve-road, Skipton. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Fesrvary 28.—Burntisland.— Dnaiwace.—Ex 
cavating tracks and laying 988 yds. of 9-in. and 
12in_ fireclay pipes for drainage of Lochies and 
Bentfield for the Corporation. Schedules from 
Mr. J. A. Waddell. Burgh Surveyor. 

Fesrcary 28.—Chesterfield.—Dramn.—Laying 
drain in Newbold-road for the Corporation. 
Quantities of the Borough Surveyor. Chesterfield. 

Fesrvary 28. — Southport. — Roaps. — For 
making-up of Brocklebank-road (48 ft. wide), 
350 yds. in length, on the Hesketh Estate, South- 

rt. Quantities, etc., of Mr. G. E. Gregson, 

‘SI.. Surveyor, 11, Chapel-street, Preston. 
De it, £1 1s. 

EBRUARY 28.—Taunton.—Srreer Worxs.— 
Street improvement works in the followin 
streets:—(1) Florence-road and (2) unname 
street off Winchester-street for the T.C. Quanti- 
ties of Mr. D. Edwards, A.M.Inst.CE., Borough 


gy om 28. Tynemouth RoaD Con 
EBRUARY _— _— os ‘f 
Pb mom a macadam road at Low Lights, No 


Shields, for Corporation. Specification, ete., 
Mr John F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tyne 


th. ‘ 
ance 2 —Chertsey.—Sraeer Worxs.—Making- 
up and draining, etc. the following _ private 
etreets. viz. :—Aviary-road, rford;: Binfield- 
road, Byfleet: King’s Head-road, Byfleet; York- 
road (part of), Byfleet, for the Chertsey R.D.C. 
Particulars at Surveyor’s Office, West 


st 2. — Kendal.—Srewers.—For concrete 
work in connection with the extension of sewage 
disposal works of the Corporation. Quantities 
of we F. W. Oxberry, Borough Engineer, Town 
» °.—Maraate.—Waren Mam.—Laying 
ete., about 1,900 yds. of 8-in. water main for 
Corporation. Particulars of Mr. Stanley, Wate 
Works Manager, 13, Grosvenor-place, te. 
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ROADS, etc.—continued 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender or 
the nameg of those willing co submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Marck 2.—MNantwich.—Sewer.—Construction 
of about 60 yds. of 6-in pipe sewer and 150 yds. 
of 9in. pipe sewer for the U.D.C. ain 
of the Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. W. F. Newey, 
Council Offices, 26, Pepper-street, Nantwich. 

Maxcx 2. — Shipston-on-Stour. — Sewrrs.— 
Provision, laying, and jointing of about 
3,632 yds. of Yin. and 6-i1n. stoneware pipe 
sewers, and about 300 yds. of 5-in. cast-iron 
rising; main, ctc., for the Shipston-on-Stour 
R.D.C. Quantities, etc, of the Engineers, 
Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, 63, Temple-row, Bir- 
mingham. Deposit, £3 3s. 

Marcu 2.—Stratford-on-Avon.—-Water Works. 

-(1) laying 1,200 yds, of water main; (2) laying 
3,000 yds. of main; (3) erecting mechanical filter 
and pumping-house; (4) constructing concrete 
and brick reservoir. Quantities, etc., of BR. 
Dixon, Borough Surveyor, Stratford-on-Avon. 

March 2.— Tonbridge.—Srreetr Works. — 
Making-up of Hilden Park-road, Hildenborough, 
approximately 500 yds. in length, for the Ton- 
bridge Quantities of Mr. Frank Harris, 
Engincer_.and Surveyor, Broadway, South- 
berough, Tunbridge Wells. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcu 3.—Birkenhead.—Roaps.—For making 
roadways at the Birkenhead Union Workhouse 
and Infirmary for the Board of Guardians. 
Forms of tender from Messrs. E. Kirby & Sons, 
architects, 5, Cook-street, Liverpool. 

Marcu 3.--Wellington.—-Watrrworks.—For 
proviaine and laying water mains, etc., for the 

sawley Bank Water Supply for the R.D.C. 
Quintities of the engineers, Messrs. Willcox & 
Raikes, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposit, 


£3 3:. 


Those 


c 


THE BUILDER. 


Marcu 4, — Chapel-en-le-Frith. — Water 
Works.—Providing and laying about 2,400 yds. 
of 3-in. and 525 yds. of 4-in, cast-iron water 
mains, including all valves, hydrants, etc., for 
the R.D.C. Quantities, etc., at the office of the 
engineers, Messrs. Brady & Partington, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcu 4.—Ware.—Srreet Worxs.—-Making-up 
the top portion of the streets known as Bowiog- 
road and Jeffries-road, for the Ware U.D.C. 
Quantives of the Surveyor to the Council, Town 

all, Ware. 

Marcn 6, — Askwith.—AspHattinc.—Asphalt- 
ing the playgrounds of Askwith Council School. 
Specifications of Mr. T. W. Padgett, Divisional 
Clerk, Otley. a ea 

Marcu 7.—Hayes.——StTReer orKs.—Making- 
up of Clarendon-road, Trevor-road, Silverdale- 
road (part of), Clayton-road (part of), and Blyth- 
road (part of), for the U.D.C. nein of Mr. 
D. C. Fidler, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, Grange-road, Hayes End, Middlesex. 
Deposit. £2. 

Marcu 10.—Eastleigh.—Srreer Works.— 
Making-up of the following private streets, 
viz. :—(1) Barton-road; (2) Desborough-road; (3) 
High-street; (4) Weston-road; (5) Northlands- 
road; (6) Bellevue-road ; (7) The Crescent, for the 
U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. W. Wallece Gandy, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, East- 
leigh. Deposit, £2. 

Marcu 11.--Ryton.—Street Worxs.—Construc- 
tion of street works at (1) Elvaston; (2) Crook- 
hill, comprising cement footways, whinstone ae 
ing, etc. Quantities, etc.. of Mr. John P. Dalton, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Deposit, 10s. 

Marcu 14.—Merthyr Tydfil.Sewer.—Laying 
of 30in. main sewer, Troedyrhiw to Quaker’s 
Yard for the Corporation. Quantities of the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Deposit, £3 3s. 
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Apri 11. — Keighley. — Warenwo< 
struction of a storage reservoir, with », 


embankment, valve tower, outlet culver wa. 
weir, waste watercourse, flood watereoyrce a 
residuum lodge and gauge basin: also o{ » onda 
of four filter-beds, clear-water basin, « raining 


well, and venturi meter and ding.) 
for the Keighley Cor julien. Guest 
of the Engineer, Mr. M_ Ratcliffe Barnes 
M.Inst.C.E., either at the Town Hall, Keigh:, 


or at the Sladen Valley Waterworks, nu. 


Haworth. Deposit, £10 10s. 


Public Appointments. 


Fesrvary 25.—Cierx or Works. The ( 
Corporation invite applications fo; 
pest. Salary, £4 48. per week. 
* Fesrvary 28.—Junxior Assistant.—Ap) 
tions are invited for the above pest. Sala 
£104 per annum. 


Huction Sales. 


* Fersrvary 24. — Manchester. 

Rushton, Son, & Kenyon wil! sell by auction 

the Thatched House H 
iness of a eanitary pipe manufacturer 

® Feprvary 25.—Mesers. Churchil! & Sim » 








eell by auction, at the Great Hall, Wine A eahen 


House, Broad-street, E.C., an assortment « 
deals, battens, boards, timbers, etc. 

* Marcu 12.—Blackheath Hill..Messrs. Far 
brother, Ellis. & Co. will sell by auction. at t 
Mart, freehold property. 


* Marcu 19.—Holloway.— Messrs Newbon ‘ 


ot oe wil] sell by auction, at the M 
freehold property. 


with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 











THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. Cyril 
Cobb, Chairman, presiding. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received for painting 
at various schools ; for an electrical installation 
at the secondary school, Brockley; for the 
supply of oils, grease, etc., and building 
materials 

District Surveyor A ppointment.—The Building 
Acts Committee recommended that Mr. Arthur 
Crow be appointed District Surveyor of 
Finsbury. 

Painters’ Wages.—A discussion was raised 
over a report presented by the Education 
Committee in reference to certain tenders which 
were accepted subject to a condition that 
while the contract should contain the Council's 
rate of 94d. an hour for painters, a variation 
order would be given omitting all painting 
work unless and until the question of the rate 
of wages to be paid had been definitely settled. 

Sir John Benn said that they had decided 
that 3d. was the proper rate, and since many 
of the contractors would not tender on this 
basis they ought to be strong enough to take 
the matter into their own hands. e moved 
as an amendment that the Committee should 
be instructed to bring up estimates for the 
painting work to be done at the six schools 
concerned in the question, to be done by the 
direct employment of labour at the rate of 
wage settled by the Council. 

Mr. F. L. Dove said that 9d. was the standard 
rate throughout London, and 94d. was a 
fictitious rate. 

Mr. Cyril Jackson said that while he would 
vote for the amendment, he did not intend to 
throw himself into the hands of the Master 
Builders’ Association, and it would be absurd 
for the Council to start a works department 
becanse of a difficulty which might settle itself 
within a month or two. 

Mr. Dew denied that 9d. was the standard 
rate. The rates in the Council schedule were 
rates agreed upon between masters and men, 
and the men had never agreed to the 9d. rate. 

The amendment was lost and the recom- 
mendation of the Committee agreed to. 

Theatres, etc.—The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee have approved of the following 
drawings .—Ambassadors Theatre-—proposed 
drencher system; 75, Balham High-road— 
alterations to seating and reconstruction of 
men’s conveniences ; Blackheath Concert Hall—- 
alterations to the electrical installation ; 133-9, 
Commercial-road — heating arrangements ; 





Globe Theatre—apron stage in connection with 
the production of “ Kismet.” ; Great Western- 
oad and Hormead-road—Deviations from the 


approved drawings of the proposed cinemato- 
graph ball and proposed ventilation scheme 
and lighting arrangements; 117 and 119, 
Kingsland-road—alterations to the ladies’ 
lavatories; 538 and 540, Kingsland-road— 
arrangement of the manager's office: London 
Coliseum—proposed scene dock ; Oxford-street 
(Electric Pavilion)}—arrangement of boiler house 
and men’s lavatory and ventilation of the 
operating enclosure; Park-lane Hotel, Picca- 
dilly—extension of proposed hotel; 277-281, 
Queen’s-road, Peckham—scheme of ventilation. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,° Oar aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £s 4d. 
Da GS nid csadcnsdssnvévensavaxetien 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings.............+.+++ 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. ‘ ‘ 
4. s. d. 
renews 114 © BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire. 315 0 
SB sceoes ts 12 0 Do. _— “ok eS 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks... 4 0 0 
GLAZED Bricks— 
Best White, Double Headers 14 17 6 
Ivory, and One Side and 
Salt G two Ends.... 18 17 6 
Stretchers .. 12 7 6 
Headers ...... 1117 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bullnose one End .... 1917 6 
and 4} in. Splays and 
nore 1517 6 Squints sae ee 


D’ble Str’tch'rs 1717 6 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


s. 4. 
Thames and Pit Sand : 0 per yard, delivered. 
Best Portland Cement .... 37 © perton, 7° 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 »” ” 
Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime .......... 148 fod meg p agg rey 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 


Bata Stone—delivered on road waggons, 

> an, ceavend 
Do. do. on road waggons, Nine Elms 

Depét ...... SUE dows ates sede eeesserveseve 1 9 
PORTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Pre eddinaton Beste, Nine Elms Depot, or 

or 

Pimlico Wharf 


ee 


STONE (Continued). 
Per Ft. Cube, oe a at Railway Depit. 


8. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 F 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 
Darley Dale in 
DORNNS. cdvcccse 24 


Red Mansfield 
Freestone ...... 2 
Talacre & Gwespyr 


Red Corsehill in — I oihs's 044 «< 2 
York StONE—Robdin ions Guat. 
Ft. Cube, Deliv at Railway Depot. s. 4. 


Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


GD Bi, GUE oo vowetedcrseccecveccccicess 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 2 6 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 0 11} 
2 in, to 2) in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto................-- — F 
Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep0t. 
Scappled random blocks ...........66-+.+++> 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. A 
Wie NE de be RERERRD AWC Cecesoccerecece 2 { 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto............-...-- 3 0 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 13 
2 in. self-faced random flags........-.-.+----- 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. — 
In, In. £e4d In. In. £ sd. 
20 x 10 best blue 20 «10 best 
sore 18 3 6 Eureka un- 
20 x 12ditto.. 13 17 6 ew n.. 15 17 6 
20 x 10 Ist q'lity 20 x 12ditto.. 18 7 6 
ditto ...... 1 0 18 x 10ditto.. 13 °® 0 
20 x 12ditto.. 1315 0 16x 8ditto ..10 5 0 
16 x 8ditto .. 0 2x10 per- zs 
22 x 10 best blue manent green 11 12 6 
madoc .. 1212 6 18 x 10 ditto ) 12 
16 x 8 ditto . 612 6 16x 8Mtto . 6 12 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. = 
Best red roof- s. d. Best “ Hartshill” s. ' 
mg, per 1000) 42 0 brand,plain sand- . 
p and Valley faced (per 1000). 49 
(per ) 3 7 Do. pressed (per | 
Best Broseley (per a 
a 50 0 Do.Ornamental(per _ 
Do.Ornamental (per 1000) ......---- 4 
Se dbdedecnte 62 6 Hip (per doz.). + 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz 
(per doz.) 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindle (per 1000) ...... ‘ 
(Edw'ds)(pr1000) 57 6 and-made sand-— 
. Ornamental(per faced (per1000) +» 
BE chain Saecss 60 0 Bip (ver doz.) . 
Sip (per doz.). 4 0 Valley(per doz 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
woop. 
BUILDING Woop. At per standar 


Deals : best3 in. by 1lin. and £ 8. 4. 
4in. by 9in.andillin... 15 0 0 . 5 
Deals: best 8 in: by 9 in... 15 25. 30 


Battens : best 2} in. by 7 in. 
ond Sin. ane Sas. y 7 in. 


CUR sa cantucisdges 1210 0 13 10 
naan: Sen 08 by S ean 8 9 0 lees that 
seedless 4cantaase ete. ond 8 in. 
Deals: seconds ......... NOS Re Be less than best 
Battens: seconds .......... 010 9 » , 16’ 9 
Hate eet fefey 1110 0 12 
tim Jxatba dtckeee ” 10 10 0 11 10 


Messrs. E 
otel, Market-place, the 


reestone .... 2 0 


TYTTTT ITIL TLE 2 10 


= & } 
16 1 } 
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WOOD (Continued). 

ILDING Woon (Continued) — a“ £8. 4. 
Prign Sawn Boards £ 4% 0 more than 
” ion a 1} in. by 7 in... 01 battens 

iiiuee . 00 * 
nt timber : “best middling La Seoat ot Bo 

Danzig or Memel (average 500. 6680 

eee) oo, 6 ee eee 
Small timber (8 in, to 10 in.) By ; * 310 0 
small timber (6 tn. 80 ) 312 6 sa ie, 
r Swedish balks ..-+++-+ vese ° 
Piteh-pine timber se hee 600. 700 
average eeceeeeeeere eevee 

JOINERS’ ‘ woop. At per standard. 
White Sea : firs 
we by 11 Mcsneetnat 00 . 708 

3 in by 9 in. eendut sie . 

om pete gunk 1810 0 .. 1910 0 

deals, 3 in. 
nae Fre ee 2110 0 .. 2210 0 

by 3h ee 20 0 0 21 0 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 im. .«---+ . 

bates 24 m. and 2 I 1, 9 aa 

nint yellow deals, 8 in. by 
. ii in, and 9 Pe i cckon 1% 00... 17 0 0 

pattems 2h 2 OOd BIO. A yy agg 0 

W 7 iM...seeeeeeeeese . 
re: yellow deals, 
Pea | OI te.-0a0<* 3 00 .. 4 0 0 

po, tin by 9A ----- BOO 1, 18 0 0 

deals, 3 in. b 
ce a pellow aaa ahea’ 7 1710 0 18 10 0 

m3 by 9 im.....+++- 18 2 4 HH B 4 

nit yal view ee 15 0 0 
ty Oie.....-c3- 29 20 © 1410 0 

De $ . oesoccceseoe 1110 0 1210 0 
White Sea and 
Fat vale Goa, 5 1610 0 1710 0 

Be, -nsoass sree tee 

a ceseusaveeeaner . 14 * : s ” : 

BattenS ....-s+eeeeers ° 
Second white deals, 3 in. b 

-p nagpteeeet 4 as 6°. 1510 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. 

OM: oc ccncsvceseeen . 300. 1400 

BattenS ....+se+++ Oe i me ee SO 
Pitch-pine : deals ......-+++ 2 00 .. 2610 0 

Under 2 in, thick extra.. 010 0 . 100 
Columbian, or “Oregon Pine, 5. oe 8 
best quality.......seeeese : 

Yellow ‘Pine — First, non Pa 

. wards. 
— v6 6éuenenpeean = 7 e o 
( ik. cockananeasaen ae ae a 
—_ A ibis: per ft. 

ERE, ane 05 6 Sek SA 
Deas end Stetiia Oaks Lage 
Large, per ft. cube.......- 03 0° 03 9 
Geel «  - “seenease , 2s 03 0 
WainscotOak Logs, ft.cube 0 7 6 090 
Dry Wainscot 0: per ft. 

super, as inch ......++++ 0 010 ee ae 
} in. do. Giivsccce 00 8 010 
Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 

Tabasco, per ft. super, as 

ED occ. coccchuneeutss 00 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. 

super. as inch ........+++ 6 373 acest Ss 
Cuba Mahogamy .......+.+.++ o3: 6°. = se 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 

super, a8 inch .......++- ..oe w e- Se 8 
French “Italiano.” Walnut... 0 010 .. O 1 @ 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Mewinasin) ...ssvtceuaves 10 0 200 
Da, G0, Javea). ccscvcsvuss 19 0 0 2210 0 
American Whitewood planks, 

per BR. cube ..cosceccees 056 6 066 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 

. Tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed 

enbthet ...icasacenvien 014 6 018 «0 
eT by 7 in. yellow, planed 

and matched .......... O14 9 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 

and matched .......... 017 6 13 0 

in. by 7 in. white, planed 

end thot... cseenhaws 014 0 016 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 

and matched ........6. if a oe 016 6 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed 

and matched ...-.s.+:. 0166. 08 6 

in. by 7 in. yellow, 

matched and or 

V-jointed boards. ....... 012 6 015 0 
1 in. by 7 in, és et Oe 018 6 
din. by 7 in. white 4 4 012 0 014 0 
1 in, by 7 in. 01 6 as 16 6 

Sin. at 6d, to 6h aed dekaes basta Vie 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London or delivered 
@ Railway Vans, per ton. 
a Psy Joists, ordinary £ 8. d. on. a. 
Compound irders, ordinary + 00 0 
Sections... scene. 1100 12200 
Steel Compound Stanchions.. 12 0 0 is 0 0 
_, and Channels, 
Flitch Pi t er NRE A a5 sip a . . 12 © 0 
Cast Iron « lumns & Stan- 120 0 
attas: ,‘ncluding ordinary 
ODS... sab ee eee 8100 .. 9 0 0 
METALS. 
Irox— g Rr fen teeta. 
Common Bs s. a. 
Staton IAW ones 9006 .. 910 6 
merchant qualit: 
Stations quality... 96 0 .. 915 0 
e: aie 11 00 
Bt cel Bane ss. ee ee te is 
care 17.30. O. os om 
” + and upwards ecsoeding to ton Sad ‘gauipns 
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METALS (Continued), 


Tron (Continued)— 
Sheet Iron Black— £ 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. .... 10 


” ’ 26 g. Zod 


ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. 


weeeneee 


sizes, 26 g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 


Beat Soft Steel Sheets, 26 g.. 15 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... 11 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


Lzap—Sheet, English, 4 lb. £ 3. 
ONd UP ...- cc eeeeeeeene 2215 0 
Pipe in colla........-++++-- 2210 0 
PIPE nncccevecececess 2510 0 
Compo pipe ......+.-+-+++- 2510 0 
heet— In casks | ° cwt. 
Vielle Montagne ......---- 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per _ extra. 

CopPER— 

Strong Sheet ........ perib,. 0 1 1 
Thin hehe ee - 018 
Copper nails........ +” 6010 
Copper wire........ > 010 

Brass— 

Strong Sheet ...... a 010 
THR ca ccccvscccces is 2 
Tin—English Ingots - 0 110 
SoLpER— Plumbers’ a 0 010 
GRED ccc ccccces = 2s 
Blowpipe... ..---- ° i a 


10 
10 


0 


oo 


ooo °& 


11 


Per ton, in omg 


fee 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 


Per Ft. Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ...... 2id 26 oz. fourths .... 3]d. 
» fourths 2d 32 oz, thirds ...... ia. 
21 oz, thirds ...... o fourths . 43d 
» fourths 3 Fluted Sheet, 15 on, 3d. 
oz, thirds ...... 44 21 oz. 4d. 


Rolled plate... .....-.--sececrerceeerereeees 
y rolled and rough cast plate 
rolled and rough cast 





eee eeeeenee 


eee eeeeeee 


23d. 
oy 


Rolled, Gone RK ‘Sowa’ Arcti; 
Muffied, and Rolled Cathedral, white ......-- hoy 
SEMEL. cncuccecceceseseoecccovecoeose 
* Not less than two crates 
OILS, &c. £ sd. 
Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ....-- pergallon 0 2 2 
” ” » in barrels o 02 38 
9 » indrums . a 02 & 
Boiled ,, » inbarrels . et 02 5&6 
o * » tn drums e 2s 
Turpentine in barrels setbeeesst a : 3 8 
Genuine Ground En glish White Lead, per ton 2915 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt. 
Red Lead, Dry ......++-+++-++5 alymen * : : 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .....--- perc 
Stockholm Tar . per barrel 112 0 
Per gallon. 
2 6. ° 
Fine Pale 0 8 
010 6 
ae 012 6 
Fine Extra 010 0 
ch 014 6 
Suporte Pr 016 0 
eee ianete Bee, ce eshbbweccesecvense 010 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .......----++++> 018 6 
Extra Pale French Oll......---+++++++++*° ee 
Flating Varnish......----++-++++: 018 0 
eta ted «.........2000200005-+ 14 0 
Extra Pale Paper......------s+serrrrerr* 012 0 
Pe ee Gon diss sehnesessasesoesee ot 010 0 
Best Black Japan.......--+--+++eesser** 016 0 
Oek and Mahogany Stain Sedu eeaee 09 0 
Brunswick Black ......--+-++++seereese"* 080 
Berlin Black .......---+seeeceererereeeee 44 ° 
RR ns alli lice 010 0 
el 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to li 
ok eres wales Sees Se eed, these 


EDITOR” (and not to an name) 
relating to Advertinemente and “ne a” other cxcluaialy rely 


should Snag 
BUILDER L. LTD. and not to the in 


Se 6 nat, . We aetiee aus Se tales 


The S eoponaittiity of signed articles, letters, and 
pn Pane read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
@u ore, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi. 
cations; and the Editor caunot be responsible for 
drawings, hotographes, pe weap | or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
ottice, ‘unless be has specially asked ie them. 

All drawings a | to ‘eft at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and 
on either the face or back of the 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a yan ey na to write an 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ap: or drawing, when 
oye by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 

it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
Cece ras rian not necessarily imply ite 

nce 
—LJustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
as ‘jnportant architectural Pep ny tion will always be 
tor, 


: 





acces ted for publication whether they 
have been formally nN hy ang 
TENDERS. 
Communications for insertion this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m, on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authen either by 


the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BURFORD.—Conversion of boys’ school into mixed 
school, for the Oxfordshire Count bs Council :— 
Woolndge & Simpeon, Oxford*...... 21,998 14 3 


CANTON (Cardiff). — For the completion of St. 
Luke’s Church, Canton, Cardiff, for the Rev. T. J. 
Richards, Vicar, and Committee. Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, 
F.S.A., architect, 9, Gage, Cardiff :-— 

H. Pittard & Couzens & 


Son .........««- £1,495 0 0} “io Ltd. ... 21,400 00 
J. Gibson ........ 149% 00 RB. E. J. Haines 1,395 00 
W. Dunn......... 1,490 00 Bardo ......... 1,384 72 
D. Davies & | Knox & Wells, 

Sons ..... . 1,490 00) Bangor-street, 

W. H, Evans 1,466 00! Roath, Car- 
Symonds gg eee? ae 

a 00\E. A. Rond & 

E. L. Price...... 1,420 00) CO.......-s-ceeres 1,300 006 
E. Turner 
Pee A 408 Mu ‘| 


CROWLAND _Dereneiien net new Wesleyan church. 
Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, peusmennaeniase - 
Cracknell, Peterborough® .......... -- £3,067 





DORCHESTER.—For erection a semi-detached 
houses, Victoria Park Estate. Messrs. Jackson, ton, & 
Feacey, architects, Dorchester :— 


—_ & Raker ...... £1,175 | T. Conway, Ltd...... £1,085 
Pickett ........ 1,175; c. E. Slade, Dor- 
chester? ............. 1,075 


Watts Bros............. L149 , 
it Accepted subject to amendment. | 





EASTBURY.—For rebuilding of Eastbury Bridge, 
for the Berkshire County Council :— 
. 2 0 0 


Steelwork : Horsehay Co.* : 
Brickwork Langley & Johnson* .. 306 4 3 


HONILEY (Warwickshire).—For the erection of 
buildings, for Mr. Herbert L. Wade. Mr. Chas. E. 








Rateman, F.B.1.B.A., architect, 18, Bennetts-hill, 
Birm ngham :— 
Rethouse ..... , £16,0%4 ; G. F. Smith ......... £14,719 
Benfield & Loxley 15,782 Grove ............ -» 14,675 
Foslin & ee 15,727 | Bishop ............-..+ 14,577 
J. Smith .. ae 14,570 
Kingerlee . sccimbieaies 14,557 
Franklin ........-...... 14,429 
T. W. Bowen......... 14,395 
Wi leock ............--- 14,266 
Briley ....... 14,000 
LW eps 00002-200000-0000 13,940 
East Court... .... 13,76 
Parnell......... 18,744 
Dallow 13,617 
Whitehouse 13,449 
Bell 14,880 13,4 3 
Collins *% "Godfrey 14,812 Bragg ... 13,196 
Sapoote ......c00-- 14,800 | 
Revisep Estimates. 
House and 
| Drai Cottages 
— Outbuild- | Drainage. 
ings, ete. and Stables. 
a: 241 6.ea46 2 «s. 4, 
Collins & Godfrey 10,49 0 0 635 0 0) 3.178 0 0 
Barnsley ............ 10,266 0 0 563 0 0) 2954 0 0 
Espley .. .. 10,24 0 0 580 0 0 | 2876 0 0 
Langley ............| 9,860 0 0 597 0 0 | 2,969 0 0 
B , Solihull, 
arwickshire O26 © OF os 0 Gi Gee O¢ 


{z Accepted subject to 1} per cont, discount, } 
HOVE.—For Rng the steam: roller sheds at 


Sackville-road Depot, - the Corporation. Mr. H, 
Hamilton Scott, Borough Surveyor 
~~ 8 well, we "Blatchington-road, 
IO cccecnsccee 


: 
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ROADS, etc.—continued 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing wo submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Marcn 2.—Nantwich.—Sewer.—Construction 
of about 60 yds. of 6-in pipe sewer and 150 yds. 
of 9in. pipe sewer for the U.D.C. Specifications 
of the Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. W. F. Newey, 
Council Offices, 26, Pepper-street, Nantwich. 

Marcn 2. — Shipston-on-Stour. — Sewers.— 
Provision, laying, and jointing of about 
3,632 yds. of Yin. and 61n. stoneware pipe 
sewers, and about 300 yds. of 5-in. cast-iron 
rising) main, cte., for the Shipston-on-Stour 
R.D.C. Quantities, ete, of the Engineers, 
Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, 63, Temple-row, Bir- 
mingham. Deposit, £3 3s. 

Mancxr 2.—Stratford-on-Avon.— Water Works. 

(1) laying 1,200 yds, of water main; (2) laying 
3,000 yds. of main; (3) erecting mechanical filter 
and pumping-house; (4) constructing concrete 
and brick reservoir. Quantities, etc., of Mr. 
Dixon, Borough Surveyor, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Marcu 2.—~ Tonbridge.—Srreer Works. — 
Making-up of Hilden Park-road, Hildenborough, 
approximately 500 yds. in length, for the Ton- 
bridge R.D.C. Quantities of Mr. Frank Harris, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Broadway. South- 
berough, Tunbridge Wells. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcu 3.—Birkenhead.—Roaps.—For making 
roadways at the Birkenhead Union Workhouse 
and Infirmary for the Board of Guardians. 
Forms of tender from Messrs. E. Kirby & Sons, 
architects, 5, Cook-street, Liverpool. 

Marcu 3.—Wellington.—-Watrrworks.—For 
prong and laying water mains, etc., for the 
4zawley Bank Water Supply for the R.D.C. 
Quantities of the engineers, Messrs. Willcox & 
oe 63, Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposit, 
£3 3a. 





THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Mr. Cyril 
Cobb, Chairman, presiding. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received for painting 
at various schools ; for an electrical installation 
at the secondary school, Brockley; for the 
supply of oils, grease, ete., and building 
materials 

District Surveyor A ppointment.—The Building 
Acts Committee recommended that Mr. Arthur 


Crow be appointed District Surveyor of 
Finsbury. 
Painters’ Wages.—A discussion was raised 


over a report presented by the Education 
Committee in reference to certain tenders which 
were accepted subject to a condition that 
while the contract should contain the Council's 
rate of 93d. an hour for painters, a variation 
order. would be given omitting all painting 
work unless and until the question of the rate 
of wages to be paid had been definitely settled. 

Sir John Benn said that they had decided 
that $d. was the proper rate, and since many 
of the contractors would not tender on this 
basis they ought to be strong enough to take 
the matter into their own hands. e moved 
as an amendment that the Committee should 
be instructed to bring up estimates for the 
painting work to be done at the six schools 
concerned in the question, to be done by the 
direct employment of labour at the rate of 
wage settled by the Council. 

Mr. F. L. Dove said that 9d. was the standard 
rate throughout London, and 94d. was a 
fictitious rate. 

Mr. Cyril Jackson said that while he would 
vote for the amendment, he did not intend to 
throw himself into the hands of the Master 
Builders’ Association, and it would be absurd 
for the Council to start a works department 
because of a difficulty which might settle itself 
within a month or two. 

Mr. Dew denied that 9d. was the standard 
rate. The rates in the Council schedule were 
rates agreed upon between masters and men, 
and the men had never agreed to the 9d. rate. 

The amendment was lost and the recom- 
mendation of the Committee agreed to. 

Theatres, etc.—The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee have approved of the following 
drawings .—Ambassadors Theatre-—proposed 
drencher system; 75, Balham High-road— 
alterations to seating and reconstruction of 
men’s conveniences ; Blackheath Concert Hall— 
alterations to the electrical installation ; 133-9, 
Commercial-road — heating arrangements ; 
Globe Theatre—apron stage in connection with 
the production of “ Kismet.” ; Great Western- 
oad and Hormead-road—Deviations from the 
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Marcu 4. — Chapel-en-le-Frith. — Waren 
Worxs.—Providing and laying about 2,400 yds. 
of 3-in. and 525 yds. of 4-in. cast-iron water 
mains, including all valves, hydrants, etc., for 
the R.D.C_ Quantities, etc., at the office of the 
engineers, Messrs. Brady & Partington, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcu 4.—Ware.—Srreer Worxs.—Making-up 
the top portion of the streets known as Bewiog- 
road and Jeffries-road, for the Ware U.D.C. 
Quentipes of the Surveyor to the Council, Town 

all, Ware. 

Marca 6, — Askwith.—AspnattinG.—Asphalt- 
ing the playgrounds of Askwith Council School. 
Specifications of Mr. T. W. Padgett, Divisional 
Clerk, Otley. * i 

Marcu 7.—Hayes.—Srreer orks.— Making- 
up of Clarendon-road, Trevor-road, Silverdale- 
road (part of), Clayton-road (part of), and Blyth- 
road (part of), for the U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. 
D. C. Fidler, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, Grange-road, Hayes End, Middlesex. 
Deposit, £2. 

Marcu 10. —Eastleigh.—Srreer Works.— 
Making-up of the following private streets, 
viz. :—(1) Barton-road; (2) Desborough-road; (3) 
High-street; (4) Weston-road; (5) orthlands- 
road; (6) Bellevue-road; (7) The Crescent, for the 
U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. W. Wallace Gandy, 
Engin and Surveyor, Council Offices, East- 
foie.  Depaait £2. 

Marcu 11.--Ryton.—Street Worxs.-—Construc- 
tion of street works at (1) Elvaston; (2) Crook- 
hill, comprising cement footways, whinstone pav- 


ing, etc. Quantities, etc.. of Mr. John P. Dalton, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Deposit, 10s. 


Marcu 14.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Srewer.— Laying 
of 30in. main sewer, Troedyrhiw to Quaker’s 
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Apri 11. — Keighley. — Warrnw. 
struction of a storage reservoir, with », 
embankment, valve tower, outlet cu! ert 


weir, waste watercourse, flood watercourie al 


3. Cop. 
Carthey 
Wasty 


residuum and gauge basin; also o{ a ser 

of four filter-beds, clear-water basin. eteain 
well. and venturi meter and recording }ows. 
for the Keighley Corporation. Quantities. «,’ 


of the Engineer, r. M._ Ratcliffe Barnes 
M.Inst.C.E., either at ihe Town Hal Kou 
or at the Sladen Valley Waterworks. »... 
Haworth. Deposit, £10 10s. ae 


Public Appointments. 


Fesrvary 25.—C.Lerk or Worxs.— The ( 
Corporation invite applications fo; 
pest. Salary, £4 4s. per week. 
® Fesrvary 28.—Junror Assistant.—A 
tions are invited for the above pest. Sy» 
£104 per annum. 


Huction Sales. 


* Feprvary 24. — Manchester. 
Rushton, Son, & Kenyon wil! sell by auction 
the Thatched House Hotel, Market-place, + 
iness of @ sanitary ripe manufacturer 
*® Feprvary 25.—Messrs. Churchil! & Sim 
eell by auction, at the Great Hall, Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, E.C., an assortment « 
deals, battens, boards, timbers, etc. 
* Marcu 12.—Blackheath Hill...Messrs Far 
brother, Ellis. & Co. will sel! by auction. at t 
Mart, freehold property. 





Messrs. E 








and men’s lavatory and ventilation of the 
operating enclosure; Park-lane Hotel, Picca- 
dilly—extension of proposed hotel; 277-281, 
Queen’s-road, Peckham—scheme of ventilation. 


—__ poe — 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c, 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £s d. 
Suitete vieheseunthie 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings..............++++ 210 0 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
$a, £ es. d, 
Flettons ...... 114 0 BestBluePressed 
Best F Staffordshire. 315 0 
i debne te 312 0 Do. Bulinose.. 4 0 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Bri 400 
GLAZED BrRIcKs— 
Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and One Side and 
Salt Glazed two Ends.... 18 17 6 
Stretchers .. 12 7 6 
Headers ...... 1117 6. Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bullnose one End .... 1917 6 
and 4} in. Splays and 
eee 1517 6 Squints .... 17 7 6 
D’ble Str’tch’rs 1717 6 


Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


Portland Ce: pie 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 oe ” 
Notz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ..... ieee Se SP pes pat Sevens. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft, Cube, 
am Stoxe—delivered on road waggons, 


Sieh s bctwW oy be bese teense 1 7 
Do, do. ' 
Depot 


PoRTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
Depot, oF 


Paddington Depét, Nine Elms 
RE SHINE dd bn ce ned gedbacned ease on 2 4 
White delivered on road 

Nine Elms or 
Pimlico Wharf ....... $0<uegtes kk neeed 2 6 


Yard for the Corporation. Quantities of the ™ Marcw 19.—Holloway.—Mossrs Newbon ‘ 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. Faconers wil] sell by auction, at the M 

Deposit, £3 3s. freehold property. 

‘Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 

approved drawings of the proposed cinemato- STONE (Continued). — 

graph hall and proposed ventilation scheme Per Ft. Cube, —  Raliway Depit. 

and lighting arrangements ; 117 and 119, Anecester tn Blocks. 116 CloseburaRed 

Kingsland-road—alterations to the ladies Boor in blocks . 1 3 RL ery oe 2 0 
4 ies: 5 5 cj r —_ reenshill in s 1 ansfield 

Serta Be ; ag 540, —— “pea a has te coeoeeene - 

SEFARGORERS OF TES SS a: eee blocks ........ 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 

Coliseum—proposed scene dock ; Oxford-street Red Corsehill in NS casas 24 

(Electric Pavilion)—arrangement of boiler house ——— blocks ........ 2 3 


York STONE—Rodin eed Gueity. 
Per Ft, Cube, Deliv: at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks ................-.+. 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
OD Ws I hc Avebw assess ccvcceerecccnce 2 8 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 2 6 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 0 11} 
2 in, to 2) in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto.................- 2 
Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks ........-.-.---.+++: 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


TROP P CeCe PP CP Pee eee eee, 


. 3 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......_ | 
2 in. self-faced random flags.........-.-++-+>> 0 5 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
& «4 In. I 


In, In. nD. 
20 x 10 best biue 20 « 10 best 
sce ae oS Eureka un- 
20 x 12ditto.. 13 17 green.. 15 17 
20 x 10 Ist q'lity 
ditto 


£ s. d. 


18 x 10ditto.. 13 5 
16 x 8ditto .. 10 5 9 
20x10 per- 

manent green 11 12 6 
18 x 10 ditto g 12 6 
16 x 8 &tto 512 6 


TILES. 
At Railway Depé a 
red roof- s.d. Best “Hartshill” s. 4. 
~ Re 42 0 oor y song = 
faced (per 100' 
: Do. essed = (per 


f 
20 x 12ditto.. 15 
gecece 13 


-- 1212 
16 x 8ditto .. 612 


~ 
— 
~ 
ve 

eo coos @2a 


~~ 
wo 
~~ 


re 

cevcsccces Do.Ornamental(per | 

1000) ....+.++:- i 

Hip (per doz.). + 

Valley(per doz 6 
Staffords. (Hanle} 
Reds or Brindle 


1000) ; 
6 ee mado sand- 
faced (per1000) +. . 
PE bctccponee 60 0 Bip (per dot.) ‘ ° 
flip (per doz.). 4 0 Valley(per doz 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
woop. . 
BUILDING Woop, At por standar’ 
Deals : best3 in. by 1lin. and £ 8. 4. 
4 in, by 9in. and 1llin... 15 0 0 
; Sin. by 9in..... 15 9 0 
$ rae in, by 7 in. 
te 8 in. by 7 in. . 


oe °o 


1610 0 
16 ) 


13 10 ¥ 


less than 
7 in. and 8 /n. 
Jess than best 


eee ee ee 


ed 


1210 0 


—) 
So eco S&S S 


1110 ° 
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WOOD (Continued). 
praise Woon (Consiawetl agua « 
Foren et in. by 7 im... 010 0 more than 
— eevee 0 ot 0 ft. 
vit timber: best middling At per load 
Danzig of Memel (average 0-8 65 0 
specification) -++++ eee o» 4 eS 
PR Se ae Bima Ge | 
Sul timber (8 im. to 20 i.) | 2 3 Os 
small timber (6 ia. €0 8 ) 212 6 3 00 
swedish balks ..--+«+ coos * 
prerpine timber 0 H 6 oo. 700 
ae Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yello ellow deals, ; 70 0 
3 in. by 11 IM... eeeeees . 26 0 C26 8 
3in by 9 in. ‘eee 24 0 -* 
9 
a_i * cahneelae 1810 0 .. 1910 0 
seand yellow deals, 3 im 4, 1 22 10 0 
y il in. sebeenes +e 
pesin. by Gia, ...... 20 00 ., 2 0 0 
battens 2f in and 3 Im gg 16 0 0 
rind Yow deais, 3 In. by eee ee 
11 in, and 9 in, B segsee 
ae h Merde guaseeese m~o0o0%.6d66600 CO 
nda fret yellow deals, ee 0 0 
ee eS a 
pa in. by @ i oneeuts 500... 1460 0 
A. deals, 3 in. b: 
plow panew keane 2! 17 ” 4 » e 4 ° 
ee Se 
he ders casas 1210 0 13 10 0 
nid yiow de, @ i. by “4 0 0 15 0 0 
4-1) meenees > Ss Lem’ ee 
ak dae soncducuene 1110 0 .. 1210 0 
Whitt Sea and Petersburg — 
— ig piatng 1610 0 1710 0 
RSE hegue vie sa 
. Es Sar 14410 0. 1510 0 
Batten® ....-++s+s 18 0 O .. 1310 0 
tos white deals, 3 in. B 
is escent ’ 1410 0 .. 1510 0 
nd hite deals, 3 in. by 
— eocssesesoun® ‘ic See 1400 
ratte ogeveueeee eee fe ee 1210 0 
Pitch-pine: deals ......+-+ 8600 .. 2610 0 
Coder 2 in. thick extra. 030 @ .. 100 
Columbian or Oregon 5 
best q Wi. voseodekene ee Ss: 1 2°99 
Yellow Pine — First, regu 
GOES .cccvcssoeesetens .50 00 upwards, 
eet eae a eS : 
S mds, TOQUIAT SIZOS....+ . ~ 
MS cccunstanesseoar $1 00 ” 
a, Pine—Planks per ft. 
cosncanenbenseunen i S feree sen ma 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Lom, 5S, ae ke<paube oe are ee 
WainscotOak Logs, perft.cube 0 7 6 .. 0 @ O 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, as inch ..... ees BR see fe 
} in. do. Ciicsdess O° 6.87 46:8 3 2 
Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft, super, as 
ER eee nc ccesneunenes 0010 ., 3 
Selected, Figury, per ft. 
super, as inch .......... 616 0 6 
Cubs Mahogany ......... ot 29 026 
u , 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. — 
super, a8 inch ........++. S86. @4 3 
French “ Italian.” Walnut... 0 010 .. OF 1 4 
= pet load (Rangoon or 
CMe) ..csccssasneee 2010 0 .. 26 0 0 
Do., do, (Java) ocvecvwcse 19 0 0 .. 2210 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per, eube oo cakousvnse oS: 46..°: 30. 8:46 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
te ALS yellow, planed 
bet .. scinaneneeen 0 be 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed ahng 7 
and matched ........4. 014 9 .. 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
and matched .......4+. 017 6 13 0 
in. by 7 in. white, planed 
nd Ghot .. ..5 iisiswaees 014 0 016 0 
1 in. by 7 in, white, planed 
and matched .......... 014 3 016 6 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed : 
and matched .......... 016 6 086 
in, by 7 in. yellow, 5 
ase and or 
-joi ted t 
Aeron SES SES 
tin. by 7in. white. 0 . 
re AE teed 2 0 .. O16 9 
. by 7 6 4 


01 
6 in. at 6d, to 8d. par equare base thes: ¥ ia. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London or delivered 


x Joists, ordinary ice ius og 

Pa ~~ a sani eveppese 0 ae on. O82 

wae. PP ame 1 ae OS me 
ompound Stanchions.. 12 0 O 13 0 0 

Angles, and Channels, ; 

ne CUOER. cckaceaes ia eS Bee Ge 

Cast TS tte eeesa mene, nS: Cu. me 8 9 
ron Columns & Stan- 

— luding ordinary 

patterns 2.0.00... oben es $e ..-' 09 6 © 

METALS. 

tees. Per ton, in London. 

iieon Real £ s. d, £s. d. 

safer ine” aooune* nee 900 .. 910 0 
g00d merchant 

sta rdchive ieee 960... 915 0 

Mild Stool Bary’ 77tt7 OO me 

Hoop tn, ba pie" a8 8g 2 8S 
*« and epwunie is, according to site cal apna 
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METALS (Continued). 


Inow (Continued)— ot aoe ee 
Sheet Iron — 2 «. 4, £ «4. 
Ordinary sizesto 20g. .... 10 5 0 _ 
o on Sig. .... 11 & O — 

. 26 g. oo 1315 0 = 


sat Sa y2 
to3 to ps0 tpeese * Oss -- 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 
i ckinvshevcessss --- 16 0 0 ~ 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. . 17 0 0 _ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. .... ‘ —_ 
a os 22g. and 
BE B. cccccscoccsccccoece 19 0 0 —_ 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. 2010 0 _ 


wo 
oo 
| 


Ordinary 26 ¢. 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 6 ft 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g. and 


12 10 


teh hin Rene bios 60 0¢ 13 10 

Best oft Steel Sheets, 26 g... 15 10 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... 11 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


coo o 
| 


1110 0 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 





f 


none @ 3.3 a = 
Thin a> Seweus = a we “= 
Copper naills........ ” 010 _ 
Copper wire........ si 010 ~ 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ...... -~ 3 ¢ — 
BED ccccvecvcceces is 2 3 _ 
Tin— I - oi. ; 
So_peR— Plumbers’ os 001 ., ~ 
Tinmen’s .........- - Se ae as 
wpipe .. ° So 2 os 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ...... 2id. 26 oz. fourtie .... 39d. 
» fou . 2d. 32 oz. thirds ...... ed. 
21 oz, thirds ...... fourths .... 4d. 
a woe Fluted Sheet, 15 or. 3d. 
26 oz. thirds ...... 44d. és 21 oz. 4d, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 


§ Rolled plate..........--sece cere ceeweecccnes 2i¢- 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate ..... aeeseee 23d. 
h rolled and rough cast plate ...........- 
Rolled, Oxf Rol Oceanic, Arctic, 
Muffied, and Cathedral, white .......- a6. 
Ditto, tinted .....ccccccccccccccesccesoces ave 
* Not less than two crates 
OLLS, &c. sa¢é 
Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ...... pergalion 0 2 2 
” * » in barrels io 02 8 
a o » Indrums . = 02 65 
Boiled ,, ~» in barrels . ~ 02 5 
os o » indrums . eo 0 : ° 
Turpentine in barrels ........-- nd 0 
in drums........-++. 0 211 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 2915 0 
(In not leas than 5 cwt. ) 
Red Lead, Dry ......--++-++++> perton 28 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ percwt. O 9 O 
Stockholm Tar .......+.+-+5+++ per 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. ar oan. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish..........--+++++++> 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak .......----+seesesseeeeres 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak.........--+++++ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........-+-- 010 0 
8 Hard-drying Oak, for seats of i otiih 
Sine Mee Geainds .......csccccc.css.. @38 8 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .....----+-- 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple .........-s-00esseeeeeee 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ......-.-+-++++> 018 6 
Extra Pale French Oil........-+-+--+++++> My 
Flating Varnish........---++++++* 018 0 
Pale Enamel .........--++++++++++" 140 
Extra Pale Paper........--<s0eeseeeeere 012 0 
Best Japan ED cidacodvanivsvactes 010 0 
Best Black Japan.........--++++eeeereere 016 0 
Oak and M y Stain .....-..-0eeeees : ° : 
REET cs ic cl cccccccescaceasees’ OOS 
Knotting ....---s-ncsceecsecceseessreee 010 6 
French and Brush Polish......-----++++++> 010 0 
A 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


é. supplied DIRECT 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to li 

SOLTOM" and not to any perene bya) 
” any person name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel 
iness matters should be addressed to 

BUILDER LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All com munications must be authenticated 
name and address of the sender, a age: fad 


tion or not. a, So ae ee we ae anonymous 
communicatio 
The veuponeibéitty of signed articles, pe 


papers read at meetings rests, of course, 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi. 
cations; and the Editor caunot be responsible for 
drawings, ne ree a or other docu- 
ments, or for 
office, ‘unless be has cpoelalie’ as 

All drawings sent to or left 
sideration should bear the owner’ 
on either the face or back of the drawing. 
inconvenience may result from ina i 

Any commission to a contributor to wri 
or to execute or lend a drawing for 
subject to the approval of the 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


tance. 
nb. —LJustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
m. important architectural competition will always be 
accey ted for publication the itor, whether they 
‘ormally or not. 





He 
a 
fied 


A 
— 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wed N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authen’ either by 
the architect or the building owner; | we cannot 
publish announcements of T ted unless the 
amouut of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





BURFORD.—Conversion of boys’ school into mixed 
school, for the Oxfordshire Count y Council : 
Woolridge & Simpson, Oxford*...... £1,998 ; 14 3 


CANTON (Cardiff). — For the completion of St. 
Luke's Church, Canton, Cardiff, for t ° Pe ae Oe 
— Vicar, and Committee. Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, 
, architect, 9, Quay-street, Cardiff :— 
‘ittard & Couzens & 
Sons, Ltd. ... 21,400 0 
R. E. J. Haines 1,395 ¢ 
Bardo ........ 1384 7 


“soo 


th . 
Taupe aaa OO 


seontie 1,300 00 





CROWLAND i Sepenaitien nafiane Wesleyan church. 
Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, Manchester :— 
Cracknell, Peterborough* ieovesenee -«» £3,067 





DORCHESTER.—For erection of semi-detached 
houses, Victoria Park Estate. Messrs. Jackson, ton, & 
Feacey, architects, Dorchester :— 


Jeaty & Raker ...... £1,175 | T. Conway, Ltd...... £1,085 
A. E. Pickett ........ 1175}. E. 8 ide, Dor- 
Watts _ DS cotteha 1,149 chester? we 


Accepted subject to amendment. } 
EASTBURY.—For rebuilding of Eastbury Bridge, 
for the Berkshire or, Council :— 
Steelwork : Co.* .. . 2% 0 0 
Brickwork Langley & Johnson* we 8 4 8 


HONILEY (Warwickshire).—For the erection of 
buildings, for Mr. Herbert L. Wade. Mr. Chas. E. 
Bateman, F.RB.I.B.A., architect, 18, Bennetts-hill, 

















Birm ngham :— 
Rethouse ..... . £16,034 ;| G. F. Smith ......... ~ er 
Benfield & Loxley 15,788 | Grove .....0........... 14,675 
ty =) Semenmet 35,787 | Bighop .......0.22..-00 14,577 
J. Smith .. ove §=125,000 | Slvine ...........-.0: 14,570 
Kingerlee niinibnementiigt 15,574 | Cleaver ............... 14,557 
Franklin ............... 15,500 Crowder .............0 14,429 
T. W. Bowen 15,462 | F. H. Smith ......... 14,395 
Wi leock 15,400 Bowens 14,266 
Briley .... > 15,300 | Eapley ...........0000+ 14,000 
Lowe....... TC} ean 13,940 
East Court 15,004 Barnsley ............... 13,76" 
Parnell...... gO Pee 18,744 
Dallow 15,071 Gibbs 13,617 
Whitehouse 15,060 | Langley ............... 3,440 
Bell 4,880 Henson ............... 13,43 
Collins & Godfrey 14,812 13,196 
Sapoote ....cc.ssves 14,800 — 
Sevsee Estimates. 
ered | Drainage Cot 
-- Out « . 
ings, ete. and Stables. 
42.e0#@! 86adéd a. ae & 
Collins &Godfrey 10,49 0 0 635 0 0 3.178 0 0 
sle 10,266 0 0 3438 0 0 29s 0 0 
. 10,08 0 0 580 0 0 2876 0 6 
| 9,860 0 0 597 0 0 2968 0 0 
805 0 Of 566 0 OF R912 0 Cz 


tt Accepted subject to 1} per cent. discount. ) 


HOVE.—For enlarging the steam.roller sheds at 
Sackville-road Dept, for the Corporation. Mr. H. 
Hamilton Scott, Borough Surveyor :— 

A. Chadwell, 97, Bilatchington-road, 
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HOU NSLOW.—For the erection of the Alexandra 
Schools. Mr. J. G. Carey, Surveyor, Urban District 
Council ae Hounslow :— 


W. E. Blake J. Dorey & Co., 
ors * £16, 975 0 0 RTE ER £15,228 0 0 
W. J. Dickens 1619700] A. 4B. Hanson 11.995 0 0 
8. Roberts, Ltd. 16,879 1] J. Kite ... 14,900 00 
T. Millman ..... 15,995 00} W. Lacey, 
G. H. — & Hounslow*... 14,271 0 0 
ons . anche 15,968 | 0 0 


HOVE.—For “erection of police- station and con- 
struction of underground lavatories in Norton-road, for 
the Town Council :— 

McKeller & Westerman® .. 7a -- £2,197 

LEEK.—For culverts in road at Rudyard, for the 


Leek Rural District Council :— 
BNI cic icetinsisin ahs denneswstrrceanipniiibcns £307 10 








LE WISH \M.—For making: up ond paving part of 
Grove Park-r.ad—the footways with artificial stone. 
Mr. E. van Putten, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Catford :— 





Fostwae, at 


| 


=. Roadway. 





| per yard super. 
&@ «a4 s. d 

Woodham & Son........ | 1,077 0 o* _ 
T. Wood & Sons, Ltd... 1,081 0 0 — 
Mowlem & Co, Ltd... 1,085 0 0 _ 
Fry Bros. ........... . 2018 0 0 _ 
W. Pearce .. 2,021 0 0 43 
alexandra Poving | | 

Stone Co., Ltd. - | 4 0 
Atlas Stone Co., Ltd... - 41} 
Thames Stone Co. Ltd. _ 43 


"LITTLE MILL. —For alterations to ‘the reformatory 
buildings, uear Pontypool. Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.S.A., 
architect, Cardiff :— 

E. L. Price ..... £4,707 00} Pome & Hill... 23,930 00 
B. W. Moon ... 4,700 00) C. H. Reed..... 3,900 00 


D.Davies&Sons 4,495 0 0 ae & Wella, 

Vick Bros... 4,446 39 r-street, 

Kirby & Wes a. Oe” vis cas teas OO 
poe EDS 4,200 00)! T. Selby ......... 3,619 17 © 

J. Gibson ...... 4,137 00) J. Williams ... 2,924 15 6 

R. H. Bardo ... 3,985 9 0 


LONDON, — For enlargement of ‘Broadwater. road 
School for Mentally Defective Children, for the London 
County Council :— 
F. W. ween A, 138 00| J. > inde Bouyer 





H. & E, Lea . Vil 00; Li a .. £1 015 00 
A. Leather 1,1lu3 19 0] J. Marsiand — 
W. Akers & RG sae 1,0°9 00 
Co., Ltd. ..... 1,065 00; F. & G. Foster 97500 
Lole & Co. ......_ 1,063 10 8| H. H. Hollings- 
Triggs & Co. ... 1,030 00] worth,Batten's- 
Pasterfield & paras High-st., 
English ...... 1,023 00 eckham® ...... 936 0 0 


LONDON. —For installing heating apparatus at 
Vernon-square School, Finsbury, for the London County 
Council :— 














IND Gh OD  csrciccctscr+cccsctnntonseninn £1568 0 
J. C, Cisiatie ......c0s +. re 
E. Deane & Beal, Ltd. 1,434 10 
Wilson & Smith ....... 1,415 0 
J. Cormack & Sons, Ltd 1,350 0 
T. 8. Knight & Sons at 1,309 0 
R H. & J. Pearson, Ltd. ... 1,275 0 
— side Foundry and Engineering 
5) 1,271 0 
. “ "Cash & Co., Ltd. . 1,208 0 
Freer, 29, Holborn Hall, » Gray's 
“ho road* .. 1,150 0 


LONDON.—For 6-ton steam road-roller with water- 
sprayer. for the Battersea Bor ugh Council :— 
Aveling & Porter, Rochester® ......... £362 2 6 
LON DON.—For alterations, etc., at Streatham 
—- for the *  aegetena Borough C Couneil : i 
. A. Jewell" . - £215 
LONDON. Ter eaphalting and draining at Buck- 
ingham Palace-road Laundry, for the Westminster City 


Council :— 

Love & Co. ..... ..... £205 French Asphalte 
Wright & Son ...... 190 Co., Ltd, ....00... £170 0 
T. Coulthard ...... 189 


Burton Bros. ...... J. Smart &Co.* ... 140 0 


187 
Bradshaw & Co. ... 187 
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THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For the supply of from 15,000 to 2°,0(0 
6-in. by 3-in. by 44-in. Jariah blocks, for the Battersea 
Boroagh Couneil :— 

Miller’s Timber and Trading Co,., Ltd., 
Lendon,* at £9 9s. 6d. per thousand. 

LONDON —For i 1o- ton press road- road-roller, for the 
Westminster City Council :— 

Barford & Perkins ge 10-ton motor —— ware ae 4 


Ruston. Proctor, & Co. ee ceded oune ea 
PTE & GOD oi asaccevicccebvesisssathe: oun. inet 438 15 
| | | RE Ree om 
J. Fowler & Co. . vanes : ; 48 15 
oe Fh ee ee ene =F 
Aveling & Porter, ONG Sse aacisdd sis cick sabia . 4815 





NORTHAM PTON. —<Accepted for supply of rranite, 
slag, and eravel, for the Bural District Council. Mr. 
George Wilcox, Surveyor, Duaton, Northampton :— 

Judkins, Ltd., Tuttle-hill, Nuneaton, 7s. 6d. to 10s. fd. 

r ton deliv +; Midland vy Co., Tuttle- 

ill, Nuneaton, 7s. 6d. to i's. 44. per ton 
delivered}; Phipps & Co., Hunsbury-bill, 
ag wage 5s to 8s. per ton delivereds ; 

F. Ray, Bedford, 4s. 2d. to 5a. 4d. per ton 
delivered |! ; Wadhams, Heyford, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per ton at pit 

t Broken granite. § Slag. Gravel. 

ORSETT.—For sewer extension to Little Thurrock, 
for the Orsett Rural District Council :— 

G. Hayward, Geage’ pilisegicessitacel £2,001 O11 

ROTHESAY. Ser new gasholder, for the Town 
Council :— 

Clayton, Sen, & Co., Leeda® .....0..000-00000 £7 ,957 

ROTHESAY. len installation of vertical retorts at 
gasworks, for the Town Council :— 

Wests Gas Improvement Vo. jaro -- £9,825 





RUSHDEN.—For erection of working-class houses, 
for the Urban District Council :— 
Marriott* ......... 28 houses at £206 5s. each. 
w. Thompson* .. onenet . 12 houses at £171 53. each, 


SOUTHAM PTON. —For relnfeveed concrete quay at 
Corpuration Wharf. Mr. J. A. Crowther, Borough 
Engineer, ‘!own Hal!, Southampton :— 

G. beg 9 & Sons and Colls & 





SAG, MMR nchccieisaetiencdinatiiceinns . £5,318 0 0 
Anglo- ome = mg Ltd. 4,904 15 6 
D. G. Somerville & pa saad 4,883 10 0 
J. L. vougias- = ecscersenree SOIR 7 
A. Jackaman & So w- 4567 0 0 
Holloway Bros. Hondo, Ltd... pada 440 0 0 
T. Wilson Lovatt ....... os... £904 0 0 
Playfair & Toole ......... telnet 4,138 0 0 
Be II os: cc cotddhscivtinincvaiaicanlionn - 4060 0 0 
Concrete Piling, Ltd., London* .. 3,864 0 0 





J.d. RTRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two tines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


SETHMAL GREEN, LONDON, &. 











[FEBRUARY 20, 10) 4. 


Pst tha ay onok? tony «-~For sewage works in {» road 
r rowther, Borough E n tan 
povendt pton i= g ngineer, ‘I 1 Hall 


vale 


Bitt rn- Brook 
road, 


| park. 


£ s. d, f i 
22s 2 8 
377 0 O ’ 
39 0 0 216 0 6 
328 0 uF 199 0 oF 








WALLINGFORD.—For a new lodge and ent trance 
gates at <7 Bull Croft, Wallingford, for the (: orpora 
= ia Mr. W. Honeybone, Borough Surveyor, W alling 
Brasher & Sons .. — th G. Munday* £331 10 
J. Bartlett .......... 

WREXHAM. —Ver exteccion of RBhosrobin-road 
sewer, for the Wrexoam rhe District Council 





T. Harris .......... aseabae H, A. Jones. £49 
Jukes & Co Uaeticsesoaggees G. P. Trentham, 
R. Williams ............ 00 Birmingham’ ‘ 








YSTRADGYNLAIS.—For erection of fifty-eight 
houses, for the District uncil, viz., twenty at 
Ystradgyniais, eighteen at Abercrave, and twenty at 


H. Bogers & Sons, Cardiff .................. £13,754 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Douwlting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(incorporating Se 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The po ree and Metallic Lava 
halte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Lti., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EstasiisuEp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHAERF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Polonceau Asphale 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mincs). 














Drop Dry’ Glazing 





ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“Courrgous, Evsroap, Lowpox.” 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. Rs N 


F. BRABY & CO., Ltd. .#. 352-364, Euston Rd., London, \. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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